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The Rexall Store 


BABES OF ALLNATIONS QUICKLY AGREE im 
JGUSPRODUCTS BEST ON EAREY 
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DOUBLE PRIZE WINNER: Not only did Druggist J. B. Muse, of the Renfro Drug Company, Fort 
Worth. win Johnson & Johnson's first prize in the chain store division of the annual display contest, 
his cash registers jingled merrily when the window was “unveiled."’ More than 3,800 druggists, 
chain and independent, entered the contest which featured J & J baby powder and other baby 
requisites. Contestants were out to win $5,000 in prizes. ‘Even the losers gained sales. See page 403. 


Though he n : 
Refreshes his oa the Pause That 


career has known no stops, 


HUDSON DRIVER: William R. Tracy 
takes over the general sales managership 
of Hudson Motors, succeeding Chester G. 
Abbott, retired. He will be at the 
wheel of Hudson's merchandising campaign. 


CHRISTMAS 1S COMING: But Colgate is all ready for it with this utility gift for men. 
Designed by Simon de Vauchier, the box has a leatherette finish and a greeting inside the cover. 
Tubes of Colgate dental cream, shave cream and the new brushless shave cream, together with after 
shaving lotion and talc provide essential aids for the well-groomed. When the contents save been 
used, the box makes a handy traveling kit or handkerchief container. The ensemble sells for $1. 


W hat about e - 


e PICTORIAL REVIEW? 


Why Did Mr. Hearst Buy It? 


Mr. Hearst bought Pictorial Review to make it an outstanding leader 
in the 10c women’s field. The experience, ability and money of the 
world’s largest publisher will be directed to that end. 


What Is the New Market Story? 


Pictorial Review offers a new way to reach a market for years editori- 
ally neglected by the major women’s magazines. This is the WHITE 
AREA market, made up of the 21 million families with incomes of 
$3,000 and less. Pictorial Review already has a larger percentage of 
White Area readers than any other women’s magazine and with our 
new editorial policy we will get more. 


What Is the New Editorial Policy? 


By no means will it be a “noble experiment” made up of radical ideas. 
Pictorial Review will give its readers the best fiction money can buy, 
because we know there is no relationship between reader income and 
reader interest. White Area women want and will get the BEST in 
fiction and illustration. 


The key-note of the service articles will be practicability. White 
Area women want practical ideas—ideas they can AFFORD to 
follow, and here again Pictorial Review will give the readers what 
they want. 


What Does the White Area Market 
Mean to the Advertiser? 


In the White Area the advertiser will find the greatest opportunity 
for increased sales, because women in this market spend Billions of 
Dollars more every year than do the higher income groups. These 
billions are spent for good merchandise and advertised products. The 
magazine which offers advertisers the greatest of all markets—the 
WHITE AREA—is Pictorial Review, which directs its editorial 
pages to women in that market. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO } BOSTON + SAN FRANCISCO 


What! All those Radio Listeners | 
...1n the Daytimer” 


We knew there was a tremendous po- 
tential daytime market for broadcast 
advertisers. We knew daytime radio 
hours constituted an amazing ‘‘class” 
market at a ‘‘mass’’ price. But it was 
not until the results of a nation-wide 
survey by the Market Research Cor- 
poration of America were in that we 
realized its actualities and its possi- 
bilities, to the, fullest extent. 

We discovered, for example, that 
the number of daytime “lis- 
tening homes’’ averages 53% 
of the evening number— 
considerably higher than had 


ever before been estimated. We 
discovered, further, that the average 
number of Monday to Friday day- 
time radio homes with people in 
them is 14,975,196 for the United 
States—94.9% of the evening number. 
In other words, we found: first, a 
much larger regular daytime listen- 
ing audience and, second, an amazing 
potential audience. Here, then, are 
actuality and possibility which, under 
the influence of good com- 
mercial programs, can be built 

into a great force for moving 


goods into homes—a force ex- 


erted upon an audience composed 
mostly of women. We offer you NBC 
Daytime Hours—a ‘‘class’’ market at 
a ‘‘mass”’ price (daytime rates are half 
of evening rates). For full details— 
time availability, program and talent 
ideas, merchandising tie-in sugges- 


tions—fill out and mail the coupon. 
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NATIONAL BroapcastInG Co., 
New York Ciry 


Please send me the rest of the story on Day- 
time Radio Hours. 


Name 


Address 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, Inc. 


A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY 


NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


-The Human Side - 


Slick Dice, Readers and Strippers 


You'll lose your faith in human nature by_ thumbing through 
Mason & Company's catalog. That firm specializes in loaded 
dice, marked cards, “fixed” roulette wheels and every other 
article for playing what the credulous still refer to as “games 
of chance.” Appropriately, the New York address is 711 Eighth 
Avenue. 


With six factories and salesrooms from coast to coast, Mason 
& Company, and its affiliate K. C. Card Company, boasts that 
it is the “largest manufacturer and originator of the finest special 
equipment in America. Our trade was built on repeat orders. .. . 
(Our catalog) contains many new and original money-making 
ideas.” It certainly does. For instance: 


“Slick dice are dice that trip from certain sides due to the 
mechanical construction of their corners, edges or surfaces, roll- 
ing over in action until they strike a smooth side when the 
dice will slide to a stop. The life of Slick dice is limited, and 
while they show good results for a few hours, it is best that 
they be replaced with new cubes. Cannot be detected before 
or after play.” They are offered in “either miss-out or passing 
combinations,” to turn up almost any number desired, for $1.50 
to $2.50 a pair. 


Filled transparent dice, however, are the aristocrats of the 
game. ‘We use gold or platinum, thereby getting the greatest 
amount of weight in the smallest space. This work is for the 
Do and Don't operator who desires something he can put in 
and leave down all ‘the time, taking the best of it without 
fear of detection.” They are priced at from $7.50 to $18.50 a 
pair. Capped dice, “Tops and Bottoms, sometimes called 
Horses, mis-spotted dice” to show any combination, paste and 
powder for “doctoring’’ dice while in play (“Can be used on 
certain occasions to very good advantage’) are 
among the long list of crooked cubes cataloged. 


“Readers” are marked playing cards, and the staff 
of Mason artists pictured on page 41 are experts, 
“each one working on the same style of work all the 
time. This allows them to reach the highest state of 
perfection. Our ink does not flare or shine as it 
blends perfectly with the back of the card. ; 
Easily read while dealing, and impossible to detect. 
A trial order will make you a lifetime customer. We 
will reproduce your private combination at no extra 
charge.” Trimming the edges of cards and reducing 
minute portions of the printed backs are other 
methods of making readers for all the standard back 
designs. ‘‘Strippers’’ are treated so that a particular 
card may be cut at will. Prices range from, $.25 a 
deck to $50 a dozen, the latter for “the ultra- 
critical who must have the smartest work manu- 
factured.” 


Holdout machines for causing one card or a whole 
deck, dice or money to disappear up the sleeve and 


reappear at will are obtainable in many models. “Our very low 
price is made possible only by our tremendous manufacturing and 
distributing facilities,” says the Mason Company. “With each cold 
decking outfit we include free a combination so that you may set 
up a deck for a 5-6-7-8 handed game and always have the best 
hand. Send us your coat for installation.” 


Feminine Uplift 


Following the stimulating example of Lever Bros. soap and 
Shell petroleum, Kestos brassieres, of England, after eight years 
of expansion on the other side, has come over here to prove that 
“the sun never sets on British sales development.” E. H. Mad- 
dick will be managing director of Kestos of America, Inc. 


A vast number of the Kestos brassieres are sold annually in 
England, France, Belgium and, in fact, all over the world, and 
the company also has a sizable business in light corsetry. Since 
simplicity in under-apparel has become the vogue, particularly in 
the last few years, the Kestos business has, you might say, busted 
all records. 


To attain its dominating position abroad, Kestos has been a 
big spender in newspaper and magazine advertising. The designs 
of their full-page advertisements (both in color and black and 
white) are the work of the famous Russian artist, Leo Klin. It 
is claimed his drawings speak a universal language . . . which 
seems proved by the small reproduction printed at the bottom of 
this page—one nobody wou!d mistake for a toothpaste ad. 


The Kestos brassieres, we understand, have patented features 
which protect them from infringement. For example, they are 
made of two separate triangular breast pieces of double material 
cut on the bias, and there is a clever cross-way pull which gives 
efficient support to either breast from both shoulders. The merit 
of this particular feature is best demonstrated by the testimonials 
of the medical profession who recommend the Kestos brassiere 
in the special model made for nursing mothers. Although this 
is, of course, an entirely different model, exactly the same prin- 
ciple is used as in the make-up of their standard garments. 


Mr. Maddick gave us one of the standard popular Kestos models 
to try for ourselves. Our testing department informs us that it is 
most comfortable, attractive and efficient. 


Mr. Maddick is manufacturing the complete line of Kestos in 
America, utilizing the plant of a local manufacturer. He-°is ex- 
tremely pleased with American prospects. Sir Charles Higham, 
an old friend, introduced Mr. Maddick to William H. Rankin, 
who will handle the American advertising campaign. 


“Kestos,” incidentally, is a Greek word, meaning “The Girdle 
of Venus.” 


Business Showman 


At the Port of New York Authority building this 
week is being held the thirty-first National Business 
Show. On your ticket (no one pays for a ticket, 
even though every one is supposed to have one) you 
read the name of F. E. Tupper, managing director. 
The title does not matter either, for Tupper owns 
the show. He has owned it for twenty-four years. 


Every now and then members of the Office Equip 
ment Manufacturers Association get into a huddle 
and say: ‘Frank Tupper is all right. He puts o: 
a good show of our products. But we ought to be 
running it ourselves. The automobile people run 
their show. The motorboat people run their show 
The liquor people run theirs. What's the matt 
with ws? Frank Tupper’s making a good profit at 
our expense. Why don’t we pocket the profit ou: 
selves?” 


Pictures that leap lan- 
guage barriers 


But, for better or worse, they never do. 


SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly, on the first and fifteenth, except in April and October, when it is published three times a month and dated ti 
first, tenth and twentieth; copyrighted and published by Sales Management, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year +7 


advance. Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office, N. Y., 


under the Act of March 3, 1879. October 20, 1934. Volume XXXV. No. 9. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


The MORTONS 


have Money to Burn 


The Mortons have bought new heating 
equipment at the new low interest rates 
offered under the National Housing Act. It 


was good business for the Mortons, and for 
their heating contractor. Thousands of 
other typical AMERICAN families are now 
buying home modernization products. They’re 
buying roofing, bathroom fixtures, wallpaper 
—any kind of improvement that’s fastened 
to the house. A powerful buying urge is in 
the air—and it’s just getting under way. 


Make no mistake: The National Housing Act 
is a big thing—perhaps the most important 
act of the new administration. This is no 
flag-waving stunt; it’s a sound business 


proposition. Already the first returns from 
modernization advertising show a phenom- 
enal increase in results. 


No newspaper in Chicago offers you so large 
an evening home circulation as the American. 
No paper provides so many young, active 
readers—men and women in their thirties 
and forties with growing families and grow- 
ing homes. And certainly no paper has 
done more to sell modernization to home- 
owners than has the American. That is why 
the American controls Chicago’s largest and 
most responsive modernization market. 


A word to the wise is—Advertise. It means 
business. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Rodney E. Boone Organization 


OCTOBER 20, 1934 
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It is quite possible that, if they did, it would be for worse. 
Frank Tupper has learned a lot of tricks of showmanship in 
these twenty-four years. He has also learned probably more about 


the business equipment industry than anybody else. Selling 90% 
of the space himself—and he usually has to sell it to the top men 
in each company—he has become somewhat of an authority on 
salesmanship and on business generally. Higher executives bring 
him in to speak to lower executives about trends. He talks stimu- 
latingly to groups of salesmen. If the office equipment people ever 
felt the need of a czar, someone would probably recommend 
Tupper for the job. He would probably be mild and persuasive, 
as good czars ought to be. It takes persuasion to bring fifty 
Or more competitive manufacturers together under one roof, year 
after year, and keep them all happy. 


Tupper was 20 when he came to New York from Nova Scotia 
and got a job as a reporter on the Pharmaceutical Era, back in 
1901. He still gets a bit dazed when he thinks how they turned 
him loose, after one hour of preparation, to cover the complicated 
drug trade in the Big City. Three years later he started selling 
drug sundries. But he didn’t like traveling, and went back to a 
drug paper—Druggists’ Circular—and did both reporting and space 
selling at the same time. Then he became New York manager 
for an office appliance company. 


His company exhibited at the Business Show. It seems that 
floor-space rates in those days were as poorly standardized—being 
low-bidder or high-bidder propositions, depending on demand— 
as page-space rates had been some time before. Tupper’s chief 
suggested to him that he might bring some order to it, and make 
a good living for himself by buying the Business Show. He did. 


There have been ups and downs for him. The declining num- 
ber of business concerns, through mergers in the last fifteen years, 
has been a serious problem. But the amount of space taken 
this year is 40% ahead of any previous year, and 100% ahead of 
1933. For example, Remington Rand not only is appearing for 
the first time in five years, but is taking the largest exhibit of all. 


Mr. Tupper charged admission until 1927. Right in the mid- 
die of that show he discovered a group of business men acting 
disgruntled because they hadn't tickets with them and who did 
not like the idea of having to pay for the privilege of looking at 
merchandise people wanted to sell them. So he cut the ad- 
mission charge out. 


He spends good money to advertise the show, using space in 
several New York papers before and during it, and cards in the 
Eighth Avenue subway which goes direct to the Port of Au- 
thority Building. The copy is rather forceful. He and his ad- 
vertising agent, Charles J. Cutajar, have a way of making elec- 
trified adding machines intriguing. 


Golf Lauadry 


There came the other day a card from Henry Modell, who 
runs three sporting goods stores in downtown New York. It 
was an invitation, with R. S. V. P. added, to send our old 
golf balls over to be relaundered. For 50 cents a dozen the 
balls would be “refinished like new,” with our initials on each 
and on the box. 


“A fresh white ball,” Mr. Modell emphasizes, 
find, helps your morale and reduces your score.” 


“is easy to 


It seems that he has been working on the process for two 
years. It is quite exclusive with him, and he is reluctant to 
encourage possible competitors. There is, however, a way of 
cleaning the balls to ‘restore their original resiliency.” He then 
whitens them without paint, which would add too much weight. 


The season was getting pretty late when he started to promote 
the plan, but in the first month he renewed 200 dozen. The 
card we received was one of an initial mailing of 50, of which 
he had received 15 back. He is now sending out 5,000 more, 
and is also starting to advertise, on sports pages of New York 
newspapers, re-laundered Kro-Flite and Top-Flite balls for $2.44 
a dozen. 


Soon, Mr. Modell says, he will organize Golf Laundry Service, 
Inc., with branches in various cities, to clean up the nation’s 
golf. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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There are Greal’ Temes 


for DUMB GUYS! 


Tuk scene is a district conven- 
tion. The speaker was an officer and a 
large stockholder in an old firm of 
unblemished reputation. 

**, . Until the dollar is stable, we 
cannot go ahead. We cannot tell what 
material costs or labor scales may be 
six months from now. On the other 
hand, if the Administration stabilizes 
the dollar now, there is danger that 
France and England may again de- 
preciate their currencies, injure our 
trade balance, and undersell us in the 
world markets. Business can see no 
clear path ahead... .” 

Yet the material inventory of the 
speaker’s firm has never exceeded in 
value 5% of its annual business; its 
labor cost is less than 10% of the 
product’s selling price; it has never 
sold a dollar’s worth of goods outside 
the domestic market; and its net 
profit in the first six months of 1934 
was the best since 1929! 


A suorr fat man with thick 
glasses, Zinkel oozes enthusiasm and 
perspiration in equal parts. He once 
had a drug store in Brooklyn, and 
sold out at a small profit. Since then, 
he admits modestly, he has been an 
inventor. He dropped in on his friend 
the wholesaler, to show him a new 
product he wanted somebody to 
manufacture. It was, of all things, 
an ointment—a discouraged looking 
brown mixture with an odor sugges- 
tive of the last hours of an anemic 
skunk, 

It was the wholesaler’s busy day. 
“Tl tell you what I’d do, Zinkel,” he 
said. “Take it up and show it to 
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MacPherson of Amalgamated. He’s 
pretty enterprising and might take 
you up.” Zinkel thanked him pro- 
fusely and was gone. 

Now MacPherson of Amalgamated 
is a Scotchman, with ancestors re- 


puted to come from Palestine. Notori- 
ously shrewd, a hard buyer and a 
good trader, he bites change from 
instinct. Sending a salesman who 
doesn’t know him to MacPherson is 
the trade’s idea of a dirty trick. And 
MacPherson’s firm needed another 
ointment about as much as a Ford 
V-8 needs a flying jib. 

Three weeks later Zinkel was back 
again, breathing thanks. Mr. Mac- 
Pherson had been very nice to him— 
a ninety-nine-year contract with a 
royalty of five cents a jar! He was 
working on another dandy idea for 
Mr. MacPherson—an antiseptic 
mouthwash! 

‘And I’ll bet,”’ says the wholesaler, 
“that he sells it.” 


Ten years ago he was a hell- 
for-leather salesmanager, spending 
his nights on the road and his days 
pushing a new line into one market 
after another. Business grew up 
around him like asparagus in season. ° 
Even the depression hasn’t hurt his 
company much. 

Today he sits in a lofty office in 
Manhattan, studying charts and in- 
dices, watching incoming orders. He 
hasn’t spent a night on a sleeper in a 
long time. And he has no campaigns 


or drives in progress, no plans for any. 


When you ask why, he answers: 

‘“‘What’s the use? The country is 
broke. The Administration has scared 
everybody. There’ll probably be a 
revolution, anyway...” 


‘Two years ago on a hot summer 
day he came into our office and 
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wanted to run two 28-line ads. He 
had written the copy himself on hotel 
stationery. He gave his personal 
check to pay for the advertising. He 
had been salesmanager for a Southern 
house that had failed, and was on his 
own with a new product. He matched 
what little money he had and his 
footwork against New York, in the 
summer time, in a depression year— 
making calls day and night, showing 
his advertising, pounding counters, 
leaving trial packages, and some- 
times getting an order. And running 
two 28-line ads every week since! 

A recent check showed that his 
product has 85% distribution in New 
York City. He has three products 
now, selling well in five city markets. 
This month he is out in the drought 
country somewhere, introducing his 
line. 


"Tuese are great times for Dumb 
Guys! 

Great times for men who don’t 
know enough about the gold stand- 
ard, the profit motive, taxation, 
inflation, and all the economic bug- 
aboos—to be afraid! Great times for 
men who know only enough to 
believe and try and keep working! 

For while the Goliaths toss uneasy 
in their swivel chairs, there are small 
Davids in the backyards of business 
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trying out their slingshots—and get- 
ting to be pretty good. 

While many of the big men falter, 
a lot of the little ones are forging 
ahead. This country is never so poor 


og 


that it isn’t worth selling. And there 
is always business worth working for. 
After this depression, as after every 
one, there will be new leaders—risen 
in the dark days. 

The economic tide, ebbing for four 
years, is coming in again. Nothing 
can stop it—no Administration, not 
even a drought. Starved markets, the 
pent-up demands and desires of four 
fearsome years, react to economic 
law. The business line may slip as it 
climbs, but each succeeding slip will 
not be as low, each climb will be 
higher, until the normal is reached 
again. 


For Business that is unafraid— 
New York is still the world’s first 
market, rich in prizes and profits; and 
accessible by the world’s most power- 
ful local advertising medium. The 
News is larger, stronger, more influ- 
ential than ever before—and cheaper! 
Match this market with a circulation 
of 1,550,000 daily or 2,300,000 Sun- 
day, and the lowest milline of any 
publication—and you have an un- 
precedented business opportunity! 

Maybe we’re Dumb—but The 
News has gained circulation steadily 
through the depression; and our 
advertising has been gaining since 
April, 1933! We think we can help 
others find gains here, too. 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco + 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending October 20, 1934: 


Almost coincidental with 
the President's radio chat 
and General Johnson’s re- 
tirement, came the first 
surges of returning con- 
fidence, and as the days 
pass business men become 
increasingly more hopeful. Nearly gone is the defeatist 
attitude that caused so many of them to spend so much 
of their time worrying over what might happen. Now 
they are devoting their time to improving their businesses 
and are commencing to see results. 


Confidence 
Returns 


@ @ @ Major L. L. B. Angas—the British economist, 
whose recent book, “The Coming American Boom,” 
caused such a stir—cables from London that the “‘turn’’ 
has come. Everyone hopes his most recent prediction 
will be as accurate as his others have been. 


@ @ @ The stock market has come out of its dol- 
drums and to the tune of a greatly increased turnover has 
topped its highs of recent months. Statistical indices of 
other sorts are pointing up. Bank deposits are increasing, 
and, even more important, commercial borrowings are in- 
creasing. Either banks are loosening up, or there is a 
steadier demand for credit, or both. 


@ @ @ The Federal Reserve banks are making in- 
dustrial advances and are getting a continuing supply of 
inquiries beyond their expectations. To the surprise of 
many banking heads, it is being shown that there were 
many high-grade borrowers who were not getting from 
the private banks all the credit they needed... . Mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve system in the New York 
district have increased their commercial loans $216,000,- 
000 in the last two months. Money is starting to be used. 


@ @ @ Possible inflation is being mentioned again— 
not in shouts but by mild whisperings, and immediately 
the Administration makes it generally known that the 
Treasury is in the hands of a conservative, the son of a 
conservative, and of a long line of astute, conservative, 
hard-headed financiers. 


@ @ @ Here's good news: the Irving Fisher index 
of business last week reached 82.7% of normal, the high- 
est weekly figure in more than a year, and 24.9% higher 


than the August low. 
partment store sales 


Retail Sales 
mm: . for September show 
Gains Continue +, 20 over Jas 


year of about 9%. 

The largest increases 

compared with last 
vear were shown in the F. R. districts of Dallas, St. Louis, 
Sansas City and Atlanta. This is a larger gain than 
's shown by the Fairchild retail price index, which means 
that both dollar sales and unit sales are higher. 


Preliminary figures 
on the value of de- 


® @ @ The capacity of the public to buy electric re- 
‘rigerators is little short of amazing... For the first eight 
months of the year sales of household models are 47% 
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ahead of the quotas set, and the following states show 
these extraordinary percentages of quota realization: Mary- 
land and D. C., 209.7; Missouri, 212.5; Alabama, 270.1; 
Georgia, 413.9; North Carolina, 219.1; South Carolina, 
255.2; Tennessee, 323.9; Virginia, 225.0; New Mexico, 
207.8; Arkansas, 228.0; Texas, 223.2. 


@ @ @ Note that these are Southern states, and farm- 
ing states. See the analysis on page 406 by Ray B. Prescott 
of where the automobile sales are coming from. The 
farm sections are the happy hunting grounds of salesmen 
these days. 


@ @ @ Another electrical appliance, the washing 
machine, is going to town this year. August sales were 
the second largest for that month in the history of the 
industry. 


@ @ @ Greater activity on the part of sales organiza- 
tions is shown by the record of hotel room sales compiled 
by Horwath and Horwath, hotel accountants. The Sep- 
tember figures show room occupancy up 22% over the 
same month last year. Restaurant sales, thanks a lot to 
repeal, are up 38%. 


@ @ @ General Motors’ September sales to consum- 
ers in the U. S. totaled 71,648, as against 71,458 a year 
ago. ... September production by members of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturer's Association (all major units ex- 
cept Ford) was 23% under a year ago. Production for 
the first nine months was 34% greater than during the 
same period last year—and 17% more than the output for 
all of last year. 


@ @ @ Completing the September picture so far as 
important statistical indices are concerned: Bank debits 
gained 5.4%; car loadings and electric power consumption 
held steady, slightly above last year; steel production start- 
ed to gain during the last half of the month, but even now 
is not at much more than 25% of capacity; commodity 
prices have fallen slightly back from their recent highs; 
construction awatds were slightly higher than last year. 
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The Brookmire Economic Service estimates that the U. S. A. 
income during the next six months will be 10% greater than 
last year and 22% better than the average for the last three 
years. Areas in solid black, so Brookmire says, should be the 
best sales territories, shaded sections next best, and white areas 
most difficult. States expected to have the greatest income in- 
creases are, in order, Kansas, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Iowa, 
Indiana, California, Illinois, Delaware, Michigan and Maryland. 
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It seems reasonably 
certain that the Ad- 
ministration intends to 
hold the NRA over 
for at least another 
year after its expira- 
tion date next June. 
The picture is for a liberalized NRA for the next eight 
months, with hampering code restrictions lifted, elimination 
of _ fixing in the main, and probable wider freedom for 
industry in contractual business relations. The defense 
built up for labor through the disputed 7 (a) will be 
maintained, pending a Supreme Court decision which 
should be made before expiration of the NRA. 


The NRA and 


Price Fixing 


@ @ @ Surveys made last winter and recently on the 
feeling among unemployed millions and millions of small 
wage earners startled high officials. The “ear-to-the- 
ground” technique of the Administration emphasized the 
necessity of nine widespread changes. But the policy 
of ramming these changes down opposition throats is be- 
ing shelved. Responsible business leaders have been called 
in, informed of what the Administration knows, of what 
must be done by necessity rather than through desire. Even 
temporary alleviation of conditions will only postpone the 
inevitable change, they were told. Plans must be laid now 
and it would be to the advantage of industry to cooperate, 
it was plainly pointed out. 


@ @ @ Mr. Richberg, now second in command, 
speaks with considerable authority, and the following state- 
ment having to do with private enterprise vs. state con- 
trol, and the impossibility of price fixing, has great signifi- 
cance: 

“Who can be intrusted with the power to fix a fair 
price that will insure justice to labor, investor and con- 
sumer? The answer is: No one, neither a private asso- 
ciation nor a board of public officials. The fairness of each 
cost depends upon what is a fair remuneration for services 
employed and property used. What test of fairness can 
we apply except the competition between willing sellers 
and buyers in a free market? 

“In this problem we find the justification and necessity 
for many of the so-called wastes of competition and the 
political economic wisdom of preserving competition. The 
total elimination of profit in a socialistic program would 
not eliminate the necessity of fixing costs and using money 
as a measure of the relative values of things and services 
exchanged. 

“Yet, in the face of this fundamental problem of a 
socialistic economy which they abhor, business men con- 
tinually seek to experiment with production controls and 
price-fixing devices, and thus somewhat unconsciously to 
develop through trade associations a sort of lop-sided guild 
socialism which they mis-name ‘price stabilization.’ ” 


@ @ @ The President spoke in terms of “incentive 
for fair private profit.” The important adjective would 
seem to indicate, when considered in conjunction with Mr. 
Richberg’s recent statements, that code provisions on the 
highly contended questions of price and production control 
will be eliminated or else lessened to the extent that they 
are adopted locally as fair trade practices to suit the needs 
of the individual sections and communities: would seem 
to indicate that perhaps the anti-trust laws will not be re- 
pealed for code members when the Industrial Recovery 
set-up is made permanent at the next Congress; would 
seem to indicate that enforcement of code provisions will 
be rigidly and strictly enforced. 


The American Insti- 
tute of Food Distribu- 
tion points out that 


Farm Prices 
Es most of the gains in 
and Prosperity the last year have 


gone to farmers and 

laborers, although cor- 
poration reports indicate that business profits are averag- 
ing appreciably higher than last year. The greatest ad- 
vance in prices has been in farm prices, which favorably 
affects the purchasing power of more than half the Ameti- 
can people. 


@ @ @ About 30% live on the land and draw all or 
part of their income from raising foods. About 12% 
of the population is in towns of less than 2,500, making 
a living out of handling farm products or delivering com- 
modities to the farmers. About 22% of our facilities for 
supplying consumer goods—manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers—collect their income from handling foods. 


@ @ @ It is obvious that when the income of such 
an important part of our population goes up 10%, 15%, 
25%, business is improved proportionally. A lot of ad- 
ditional money is made available to buy the products 
of other industries. You can see what that can do for 
the welfare of business. 


@ @ @ One question may come—how can this other 
50% afford to pay higher food bills? A possible answer 
is that they can only if farmers use their increased incomes 
for the purchase of manufactured products. The indica- 
tions are that they are doing just this, as is pointed by 
various straws—the tremendous gains in automotive sales, 
in electrical appliances, in bank debits, and the like. 


@ @ @ The Globe-Wernicke Company is the first 
large company to be reorganized under the terms of the 
Federal Corporation Reorganization Act, which was adopt- 
ed by Congress a few months ago. The company went into 
receivership in July, 1932. 


@ @ @ Speaking of regimentation, as so many peo- 
ple do, a writer in the New York Evening Post quotes 
a returning New York business man as saying that the 
President might have carried his British parallel much 
further. John Bull, it seems, doesn’t go in for alphabetical 
agencies, but the British government is achieving a lot of 
New Deal aims without them. 


@ @ @ Here are a few samples which he mentioned: 
All of the major industries are on a production quota 
system. This was brought about on the initiative of the 
Board of Trade without benefit of codes or legal machin- 
ery. . . . There are no formal price-fixing agreements 
over there, yet standard products such as gasoline or cigar- 
ettes sell at a uniform price from one end of the United 
Kingdom to the other. If a distributor cuts prices he 
finds that his source of supply is cut off automatically. 


@ @ @ AAA methods, without AAA furor, have 
placed the British farmer in a happier position than he 
has occupied in years. Overloading of trucks is 
punished severely. Truck lines are not allowed to in- 
crease their carrying capacity unless they can produce con- 
tracts to prove that they have enough business lined up 
to operate at a profit. . There seems to be more 
regimentation over there than here, but with such a mini- 
mum of fuss or feathers that no one thinks very much 
about it. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Cameraman Looks 
at What’s Going On in 
the World of Sales 


‘ane Knows 
Sdden State 


is BEST 


Help Yourself a 
4ARGE CANS 
Introducing: Golden State 
Company, California 
dairy, boosted distribu- 
tion for its evaporated 
milk with an introductory 
case for grocery counter 
and floor display. Of 
compact size, the case is 
decorated in colors. A 
pocket holds folders on 
ways of using evaporated 
milk. The arrow is bright 
red. Results? Excellent. 


Promoted: (Left) L. V. Britt, general sales manager, goes on 
the board of directors of Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
During the past 25 years Mr. Britt has been successively a Bur- 
roughs salesman, agency manager, district manager and director 
of sales. On the right is Hadar Ortman, just elected president 
of W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago. He was born 36 years 
ago in Sweden. Formerly he was director of operations and 
finance of the Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines. He 
helped in the formulation of the graphic arts code. 


Lyon Tamer?: Frederick 
B. Heitkamp, right, steps 
into the job of general 
sales manager of Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc., Au- 
rora, Illinois. Formerly he 
was g.s.m. of Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company 
and Cincinnati Grinders, 
Inc. He has spoken fre- 
quently before American 
Management Association, 
American Marketing So- 
ciety and the National 
Advertising Association. 


Crack Salesman: (Left) Gerry 
Dahut, of New Rochelle, New York, 
is getting hearty handshakes from 
officers of the Russell Manufacturing 
Company, Middletown, Connecticut. 
In the Russco brake service national 
sales contest he chalked up 10,000 
points. His nearest competitor, G. 
M. De Witt, of the New York office, 
scored 7,650 points. Dahut sold 
Russco brake service to 75 service 
stations, the company’s direct mail 
campaign to 74 stations, 8 jobbers, 
and installed 28 assortments of en- 
gineered sets. Object of the contest 
was to eliminate “chiselers” in the 


brake lining business. 


Graceful Grace: (Right) Prince Matchabelli’s latest perfume 
is named for Grace Moore, operatic and movie star, and is 


Class with a capital C. Here’s the window which Ralph Ros- 

siter, Inc., and artist William Okie, Jr., created to get over that 

idea. The life-size mask, tinted in natural colors, hangs by 

invisible cords; the background is marine blue. The window 

will be used in other cities, though Bergdorf Goodman, New 
York, had first call. 
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The editors like this article because they believe many sales 
managers are guilty of a sin they ascribe to many salesmen: 


That of poor management of time and poor organization of 
work. Here is one executive who has found a simple rou- 
tine for making field work with salesmen effective and for 
checking up on the men after such conferences. 


How I Organize My Time 
When Working in © 
the Field with Salesmen 


UR sales organization consists 
of some 22 specialty men in 
almost as many cities which 


are scattered from coast to 
coast. It has always been a difficult 
problem to supply these men with the 
amount of personal field work and 
supervisory contact necessary to main- 
tain their morale, instruct them in the 
presentation of new products, and 
bring to them better methods of sales 
technique and system. 

At best, we were able to contact 
each of these men only three times a 
year, and then for only four or five 
days at a time. The four- or five- 
day period is occupied mainly by a 
great deal of field work under con- 
siderable pressure of time, as it is 
necessary & me to instruct and illus- 
trate by actual calls both a mass of 
new information and the numerous 
points and methods that we have felt 
have been neglected or poorly ex- 
ecuted. 


Go, See, But Also Remember 


The natural result was, of course, 
an improvement in most of the terri- 
tories after a visit, but more often 
than not the improvement was of 
rather short duration—tapering off as 
I turned my attention to other terri- 
tories on my route, each of which 
absorbed my time to a very full de- 
gree. As the problems of the next 
territory along the route came up and 
were solved, the picture of the first 
territory covered grew dimmer and 
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BY 
E. B. OSBORN 


Sales Manager, 
Economics Laboratory, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


dimmer, its problems being then han- 
dled by correspondence through the 
assistant, sales manager, who has little 
Opportunity of making field contacts 
and studying each salesman’s difficul- 
ties first hand. 

Like the answer to many other 
knotty problems, the answer to this 
one was right at hand and of the 
simplest nature. I shall begin with 
the first day out of the home office 
on a field trip. 


Pre-View of Men’s Problems 


To solve the problem of a sleepless 
night in a Pullman that would land 
me in my first territory in more or 
less of a state of fatigue, and of meet- 
ing a man while unprepared for him, 
attempting to get my fingers on his 
problems by a “hotel room confer- 
ence,” I take an afternoon train with 
chair or club car. 

I have a card table set up to use 
as a writing desk, and at once plunge 
into an analysis of the territory and 
the man about to be met. Close at 
hand is a large number of prospect 
and customer reports covering the 
preceding two or three months. These 


reports have been gathered from the 
home office files under the supervision 
of the assistant sales manager and 
forwarded in advance of my “we 

The reports are not scattered indi- 
vidual reports but have been grouped 
together by towns. In other words, 
there may be four to eight or nine 
calls on one prospect grouped to- 
gether and covering progress from 
the original approach to the present 
status of the account. I find that most 
of these reports mean little individual- 
ly, but when grouped paint a very 
clear picture of the attack, which is 
usually strewn with mistakes in judg- 
ment, or method, since otherwise the 
account would quite possibly have 
been sold by this time. 


The whole picture is presented at 
a glance, analyzed, and notes jotted 
down of the general mistakes and fail- 
ings to be watched for. Also, of 
course, on the specific accounts in 
question, there will be notes on errors 
committed plus concrete suggestions 
on how I think the account can be 
sold. This latter point is valuable. 
too, because it brings me to a territory 
fully prepared for a day’s work to be 
gin at nine A. M., to be intelligentl; 
planned ahead of time, and to show 
results. 


Reviewing Letters Great Aid 


Very often I find that by reviewin; 
the history of any prospect in on« 
group of reports I am in better pos 
session of the facts on it than is the 
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man who has done the work. 

A complete review of these reports 
leaves me with a well-rounded list of 
mistakes and tendencies to look for 
and correct. An analysis of the ills 
of the territory, if any; a plan of 
action for it; and a schedule for a 
well-rounded first day’s work have 
evolved by the time I have completed 
this summary by taking from my brief 
case the letter file on the territory in 
question and reviewing the past dozen 
or more letters I have written. These 
further clarify the picture and recall 
to mind half-forgotten details and 
facts of vital importance. 

A good night’s sleep, and I am 
prepared for a constructive four or 
five days of intensive field work. 

There is little to be recounted in 
this short history of the details of the 
four or five days’ work itself, except- 
ing to mention that the results are 
gratifying and the work has proved 
more than stimulating to the salesman. 
He is impressed and filled with con- 
fidence when he notes the intimate 
knowledge his sales manager has of 
his personal problems, those of his 
territory, and even those of his actual 
customers and prospects. 

My work is finished in this way, 
and I take my leave, again on an 
afternoon train, for the next territory 
to be contacted. 


Follow-up from the Field 


The thing taken care of first on this 
afternoon ride is a complete summary 
of my four days’ work and a re-check 
of my advance summary. This is done 
in ordér to note wherein anticipated 
problems proved to be real or false. 
These notes are completed together 
with a list of sales talks, approaches, 
closes, and new methods worked on, 
ind the summary and list is sent to 
the home office to be typed with a 
copy to be returned to me for constant 
reference and another to be retained 
by the assistant sales manager for an 
up-to-date, accurate picture to be re- 
erred to in reviewing daily reports. 

This! work is completed while still 
‘resh in mind, before the advance 
nalysis, reading of reports, etc., is 
iken up for the next territory to be 
ontacted. 

One-further point of method has 
ontributed greatly to the success of 
the plan. It is not a question of “out 
of sight, out of mind,” as the man 
just contacted is requested until fur- 
her notice to mail his daily reports 
(bearing details) to me direct rather 
‘han sending them to the home office 
n the customary manner. 

At the close of each day and for a 

riod of from one to several weeks, 
[ review these reports with the pre- 
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E. B. Osborn 


. who looks at selling from a salesman’s view point. 


Mr. Osborn made his first sale three 
days after arriving at Dartmouth College, 
where he was educated. Evidently he 
did a good job, for the Freshman Com. 
mons and the Hanover Inn, his first names 
on the dotted line, are still using the 
product. During his summer vacations 
he traveled through the “iron range” of 
Northern Minnesota selling “Soilax” to 
hotels and restaurants—a stiff assignment 
for a youth of 17, for this Economics 


Laboratory preparation was then the 
highest priced cleanser on the market. 

After graduation, he spent a year in- 
stalling and operating a cost accounting 
system for the Soilax company. He then 
went to the New York office as a cub 
salesman. Within a year the business 
had increased 300%. Later he was made 
sales manager in charge of 17 branch 
offices, hiring, firing and coaching sales- 
men. Today he is 27 years old. 


pared summary of the man as a guide, 
carefully noting the application, or 
lack of it, in each case of the points 
on which we have drilled. Where 
there is a new method overlooked or 
an old fault cropping up, I send back 
to the man, in the evening mail, my 
comments, criticism, and suggestions. 

The above procedure is followed 
until I believe that all the work re- 
cently gone over is thoroughly drilled 
in, is in actual daily practice and 
bringing in results. When I am sat- 
isfied on this score, I instruct the man 
to discontinue mailing his reports 
direct to me and to resume the reg- 
ular procedure of sending them to the 
home office where they come under 
the watchful eye of the assistant sales 
manager. The home office, as stated 
above, has a copy of my findings to 
work from and to act as a guide in 
continuing to check the man. 

The result has been that at no time 
do I attempt the impossible task of 
reviewing daily the work of twenty- 


one men while working with the twen- 
ty-second. I am never burdened with 
more than three or four whose work 
is receiving my personal attention. 
Each man receives the stimulus of 
active field work and a continuance of 
revitalized sales due to the newest 
methods that have been taught him. 
Each method has been drilled into him 
to the point of permanent retention, 
and then the supervisory work of a 
lighter nature has continued through 
the home office or his district sales 
supervisor or both. 

It may be interesting to note that 
in an organization which depends al- 
most entirely on the efficiency of its 
specialty selling personnel, this 
method has resulted in turning almost 
every territory into a profit-producing 
unit, where before over 30% of them 
were supported by the territories 
which were either better able to ab- 
sorb the sales supervision they got, or 
were able to run adequately under 
their own steam. 
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Policies of House Furnishings and 
Kitchenware Manufacturers Are 


Evaluated by Department Stores 


FTER getting the opinions of 

4 buyers, merchandise managers 

and department heads of 150 

department stores on makers 
of electrical appliances and drugs and 
toilet goods, Ross Federal Service field 
workers interviewed the key execu- 
tives in charge of house furnishings 
and kitchenware departments (see 
SALES MANAGEMENT, September 1, 
for list of typical department stores 
covered in this survey). 

Department store executives singled 
out 126 manufacturers for mention, 
and the table on the opposite page 
gives their rating on 26 companies 
which received the largest number of 
mentions. The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Company and the Aluminum 
Manufacturing Company ran a very 
close race as a leader in total number 
of mentions and in the composite 
ranking of 10 policies. 


The twenty-first of a series of dealer and consumer 
market investigations made exclusively for Sales 
Management by Ross Federal Service, New York 


Many other companies received high 
rating both as to number of mentions 
and lack of unfavorable mentions, 
especially Corning Glass Works, Bis- 
sell Carpet Sweeper Company, The 
Vollrath Company, Griswold Manu- 
facturing Company, Landers, Frary & 
Clark, The Simmons Company, A. S. 
Boyle Company, Federal Enameling 
& Stamping Company, and National 
Enameling & Stamping Company. 

NRA price provisions have in- 
creased the net profits of 25% of the 
house furnishings and kitchenware de- 
partments of the stores, while 52% 
say that the NRA hasn’t helped, and 


What Do Department Stores Think of 
the NRA and Nationally Advertised Goods? 


A survey made in the following departments of 150 department stores: 


1. Electrical, 


2. Drugs and Toilet Goods. 
3. House Furnishings and Kitchenware. 


Stores Less Than 
$1,000,000 Sales 


In Per Cent. 
1 2 3 
1. Do you believe it desir- 
able to promote nation- 
ally advertised brands? 
Me stassvvennns oe 
MD. cicpenen sabes 7 14 16 
Impartial ....... 0 4 0 


2. Considering all factors 
(such as cost of selling, 
etc.), which gives you 
the best met profits? 
Private brands... 41 46 51 
Nationally advtd. 52 50 46 
Impartial ....... 7 4 3 


3. Which gives the greatest 
sales return per dollar 
of advertising promotion 
spent by you? 


Private brands... 36 41 48.5 
Nationally advtd. 55 59 48.5 
Impartial ....... 9 0 3 
4. Have NRA price provi- 
sions increased your net 
profits? 
FE cccccccccese 20 32 = 31!1 
SRE ap Nees 52 46 44 
Don’t know .... 28 21 25 


Stores Stores _ 

1 to 5 Million Over 5 Million All Stores 

In Per Cent. In Per Cent. In Per Cent. 

ee oy aa ee ae 
96 88 96 95 91 97 95 88 92.5 
4 10 4 5 2 3 5 8 6.5 
0 2 0 0 7 0 0 1.0 
23 3 23 30 55 35 28 44 45 
73 62 71 70 33 62 65 51 53 
2 2 0 12 3 7 5 2 
24 10 16 20 30 27 21 2 29 
56 82 80 78 67 66 76 73 67 
0 8 2 2 3 7 3 4 5 
25 51 32 19 42 14 22 44 25 
60 30 49 61 26 66 -: — . ae 
15 18 19 20 32 20 19 24 23 


The SALES MANAGEMENT-Ross Federal Service surveys are copyrighted. 


in whole or in part, without permission of the editors. 


23% aren't sure. In one of the ad- 
joining tables we show the reactions 
to the NRA and to nationally adver- 
tised products, of the executives in 
all three of the departments which 
have been covered in this most recent 
series of SALES MANAGEMENT-Ross 
Federal Surveys. 


National vs. Private 


As was true of the electrical and 
drug and toilet goods departments, 
the executives in charge of house fur- 
nishings and kitchenware strongly 
favor nationally advertised brands as 
a generality; that is, 92.5% of them 
say that they believe it is desirable 
to promote nationally advertised 
brands. 

But in the house furnishings de- 
partment, private brands are favored 
more strongly than in the other two 
departments. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “Considering all factors such as 
cost of selling, etc., which gives you 
the best net profit?” the vote was 
only slightly in favor of nationally 
advertised brands. 

The question, “Which gives the 
greatest sales return per dollar of ad- 
vertising promotion spent by you?” 
also brought answers which favored 
private brands to a greater extent than 
in the other two departments, although 
the answers show a preponderance in 
favor of nationally advertised brands 
—29% for private brands, 67% for 
nationally advertised brands, and 5% 
impartial or uncertain. 

It is interesting to note that the 
answers to the questions about private 
brands versus nationally advertised 
brands in all three departments show 
that the stores most friendly to na- 
tionally advertised brands are those 
doing an annual volume of between 
one and five million. The stores with 
less than one million dollars in sales 
were evenly divided between private 
and national, and the larger stores— 


They may not be reproduced or reprinted, 
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Department Store Rating on Policies of 


House Furnishings and Kitchenware Manufacturers 


| | | | | } 
| 7 at . | Com- No. of | No. of F 
ing | Credit Sales | Qualit | Attras- | Mage- | News Radio | — Prompt | posite Ranking Stores | Stores Ratie 
Price Repre- Y |tiveness| zine | paper i - ms in No. - Favorable 
COMPANY Polici | a- entae | Of | go Adver- | Adver- | Adver- | Window) Ship- | ranking | of store | rating | rating to 
‘teas tio ‘ product | ial ial tising | displays | ments favor- | unfavor- Total 
| tives product | tising tising Policies mentions ably ably ota 
| — —— 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. er ey 4 1 1 1 1 2 | 1 1 1 1 41 4 911 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. 1 3 | e 2 | 2 3 7 6 2 4 2 2 30 5 .888 
Corning Glass Works 4 2 - i 2 t+ @ tt & 3 13 | 3 2 3 3 20 1 -952 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 5 4 3 | --% 8 | 4 8 6 | 3 4 4 5 16 0 1.000 
The Vollrath Co.. . 3 5 5 3 | 8 6 | 7 3 5 3 20 1 952 
Griswold Mfg. Co. 7 7 6 6 7 6 3 7 5 8 6 7 13 0 1.000 
Landers, Frary & Clark 5 7 6 6 | 7 8 8 6 | 6 6 7 6 14 i :933 
The Simmons Co.. 10 10 10 6 | 5 5 2 . | 7 7 8 ) 12 0 1.000 
A. S. Boyle Co... 9 10 g 10 13 11 3 1 } 10 9 b= 12 8 0 1.000 
Federal Enamel & Stamping Co... - 3 6 6 9 9 8 13 13 10 11 10 7 10 3 .754 
S. C. Johnson & Son. . 20 7 14 12 12 6 8 3 10 11 11 11 7 2 777 
Jos. Kaplan, Inc.... 14 10 12 14 13 13 8 8 10 10 12 19 3 0 1.000 
Fostoria Glass Co. 10 10 12 12 10 15 18 6 7 10 13 14 5 2 714 
National Enameling & Stamping Co. 12 10 10 10 10 15 18 6 18 19 14 10 8 2 800 
Congoleum-Nairn, inc... . 14 15 18 14 13 11 13 13 10 10 1s 17 4 0 1.000 
Polar Ware Co.. . ais 14 15 14 14 17 13 23 18 19 16 12 6 2 .750 
The Rome Co.. 20 18 17 14 17 15 12 13 15 15 17 19 3 0 1.000 
American Stove Co. f | 13 22 22 14 13 20 18 13 15 15 is 19 3 0 1.000 
imperial Furniture Co. | 14 18 17 14 17 20 18 13 18 23 19 19 3 0 1.000 
Armstrong Cork Co... | 23 23 22 20 17 15 13 13, | #15 15 20 19 2 1 .667 
S. K n & Bro.... 23 22 17 20 17 20 13 13 18 19 21 19 2 1 -667 
B R Clark | a ‘ 23 18 14 22 23 23 18 13 18 18 22 17 2 2 .500 
Wagner Mfg. Co....... 14 15 22 22 26 26 23 13 18 22 23 16 3 2 -600 
O’Cedar Corp... ... 26 28 26 22 17 15 13 13 18 26 24 15 2 4 .333 
Columbia Enamel & Stamping Co.... 20 18 17 23 23 24 23 25 25 23 25 19 1 2 333 
Gender, Paeschke & Frey Co... | 23 23 25 23 23 24 23 2 | 2 23 26 19 1 2 333 


Notes and Explanations: 


ware department stores. 


more times are listed above. 


The ranking under each policy was determined by sub- 
tracting the unfavorable from the favorable mentions, and 
then arranging the remaining net favorable mentions from 1 
to 26. For example, a company received under price policies 
22 favorable mentions and 4 unfavorable, or a net of 18. 
Another received 20 favorable and 1 unfavorable, or a net of 
The second company thus would be ranked higher. 


19. 


A total of 126 companies were 
mentioned by the executives of house furnishings and kitchen- 
Those companies mentioned three or 


The 26 companies are listed in the order of their net com- 
posite ranking for the ten policies. 
under each of the ten policies) would have been perfect. 


A score of 10 (first place 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company came close with 12. 


for liking or 
they sell. 


Both department store executives and the independent mer- 
chants surveyed in the eight Ohio cities were prone to mis- 
judge radio advertising, and frequently credited effective pro- 
grams to companies which have never been on the air. 

In another table we show the relative importance which 
various types of retailers attach to the ten reasons suggested 
disliking the manufacturers whose products 


over five million—while favoring na- 
tionally advertised brands were more 
likely than the intermediate group to 
push their private label goods. 

The stores with one to five million 
dollars in sales also were more friend- 
ly toward NRA, for a larger percent- 
age in each of the three departments 
believe that NRA price provisions 
have increased their net profits. 


Why They Like or Dislike 


Some of the more interesting com- 
ments made by department store ex- 
ecutives about the companies whose 
products they sold were as follows: 

A Milwaukee store made the com- 
ment that additional store displays 
and advertising should be done by 
makers of enameled ware. The same 
man in commenting favorably on the 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Company and S. C. Johnson & Son 
said, “Quality of product and price 
are more important than advertising.’ 

A St. Louis store, one of the largest 
in the Middlewest, comments favor- 
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ably on the A. S. Boyle Company, 
Federal Enameling & Stamping Com- 
pany, and Aluminum Goods Manu- 
facturing Company, saying: ‘These 
three maintain a fixed resale price 
policy. There are fewer complaints 
from customers on their products, and 
their advertising reaches the con- 
sumer.” The same man says that the 
makers of Johnson floor wax are not 
sufficiently selective in distribution. 

A Los Angeles store is especially 
keen about Federal enamel ware, 
Mirro aluminum and Wagner Manu- 
facturing Company, because “they 
help us sell,” but he has it in for 
the makers of Firestone rubber hose 
and Vollrath kitchenware . because, 
he says, ‘they did not protect us on 
ptice drops.” 

A New Jersey store in the less than 
one million dollar class likes the 
O’Cedar Corporation, Miracul Wax 
Company and Kewaskum Aluminum 
Company, because “they all make no 
questions of returns and cooperate 
100% in all details.” But that buyer 
doesn’t like the Aluminum Cooking 


Utensil Company because “We asked 
for local advertising and they will not 
cooperate.” 

“Price stability and customer satis- 
faction are the deciding factors,” the 
buyer of a large Denver store states, 
who singles out Vollrath, Aluminum 
Goods Manufacturing Company and 
Bissell for special mention, while an- 
other Denver store likes Bissell, 
Savory, Inc., and J. R. Clark because 
of “high quality merchandise and no 
dumping.” 

One of the largest San Francisco 
stores praises Corning Glass Works, 
A. S. Boyle Company and the Voll- 
rath Company because “of factety’s 
alertness to style and trends as well 
as willingness to cooperate.” 

A New York buyer likes the Voll- 
rath Company, among other reasons, 
because ‘‘a good selection of stock is 
carried by the factory branch,” while 
a Philadelphia buyer praises the same 
company because “it pools cars into 
New York and we can draw stock 
from there.” 

(Continued on page 428) 
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Farm Markets Continue to Show 


Best Sales Potentials 


ETAIL trade and distribution 
R in general improved very much 

during August, as compared 

with the July level and also 
as compared with the level of August 
of a year ago. 

During September there was little 
change in the total picture as compared 
with August. However, improvement 
continued at a rapid rate in the rural 
districts, while offsetting declines were 
taking place in the large manufactur- 
ing centers. This situation was re- 
flected in the Federal Reserve districts 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco, where retail sales 
failed to show the usual seasonal ex- 
pansion during September over August 
and also fell short of the sales volume 
of September, 1933. 

The latest report from the Rich- 
mond Federal Reserve district offers 
the most encouraging news of the 
month. While tobacco production in 
this district is estimated at 556,500,- 
000 pounds, as contrasted with 748,- 
327,000 pounds last year prices are 
currently approximately double those 
prevailing a year ago. Thus, although 
total sales last month were slightly 
lower than in the corresponding 
month a year ago, the total income 
received from these sales increased to 
approximately $2,700,000. 


Rich Field in Richmond 


Most of the other crops of the 
Richmond district have improved dur- 
ing August, as compared with previous 
estimates and marketings in this dis- 
trict continued heavy at substantially 
higher prices. This improvement has 
much more than offset the detrimental 
effects of the textile strike; and now, 
with the revival of the textile industry, 
business activity should gain sharply 
during the immediate future. It is 
likely therefore, that the Richmond 
district will prove a most profitable 
sales territory for practically all prod- 
ucts during the next few months. 

What has been said of the Rich- 
mond district is also generally true of 
the Atlanta district. It might also be 
added that the improvement in real 
estate values for this territory offers 
much encouragement. 

The mid-western districts are for 
the most part reporting increases in 
trade primarily as a result of the in- 
creased farm income. Industrial activ- 
ity has remained at:a relatively low 
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level and the outlook for industrial 
activity in these centers remains rela- 
tively unfavorable for the next few 
months. Thus trade will continue to 
depend upon farm conditions and gov- 
ernment aid. Since government spend- 
ing is scheduled to be increased in 
this section of the country, trade in 
general is likely to show a correspond- 
ing advance in the immediate future. 
(Payments to the wheat farmers are 
now just beginning and are expected 
to amount to approximately $98,000,- 
000.) 

In the Boston, Philadelphia and 
New York districts trade has been 
dull because of several conditions. 

First, the strike in the textile indus- 
try during September temporarily cur- 
tailed the purchasing power of these 
districts. Furthermore, the strike cre- 
ated much uncertainty as to what the 
trend of purchasing power would be 
for the future. (See September 15 is- 
sue Of SALES MANAGEMENT.) Nat- 
urally this retarded buying to some 
extent. 

Second, the hide and leather and 
shoe industries (New England) were 
disrupted by the government buying 
program. At the present time the 
situation appears more favorable. The 
confusion in the boot and shoe indus- 
try is gradually being cleared. 

Third, the wool industry has been 
showing little activity. However, wool 
demand is now better and mills in 
general are more active. 


Fourth, this section is the financial 
center of the country. Since both 
new issue activity and stock market 
trading have been quiet this important 
source of purchasing power has not 
been available. Activity in this field 
should be increased slightly in the im- 
mediate future. It seems likely, there- 
fore, that improvement in this district 
will be about equal to seasonal ex- 
pectations, but will remain relatively 
unfavorable as compared with most 
other districts. 

Retail trade in the San Francisco 
district showed the sharpest contrac- 
tion of any district during September. 
Department store sales were approxi- 
mately 121%4% below the August 
level and 314% below the level of 
September, 1933. The relatively poor 
showing for this district was caused 
almost entirely by declines in the prin- 
cipal centers of California. Appar- 
ently these declines were due to the 
withdrawal of capital and the slug- 
gishness of business caused by the fear 
of the Sinclair EPIC. This uncer- 
tainty is likely to rule until after elec- 
tions. According to a recent survey 
made by The Pacific Rural Press* of 
San Francisco, farm income for Cali- 
fornia in 1934 will be approximately 
20% above the 1933 income. The 
following table shows the actual dol- 
lar income of the various crops of 
this state. 

As a result of the increase in farm 
income already received this year, sales 
of farm equipment, automobiles and 
electrical equipment have shown a sub- 
stantial increase over the same period 
of a year ago. Inasmuch as farm in- 


(* The Pacific Rural Press sent in this 
survey after reading a previous article. If 
any of the readers of this column have 
prepared similar surveys, we would ap- 
preciate receiving copies of them, so that 
the analyses which we present will be based 
on as much detailed information as it is 
possible to obtain. Full credit will be 
given for any surveys—THE AUTHORS.) 


Comparison of Total California Farm Income for 1932-33-34 


I No os eo wind eens 


EN gin d's pee Cad ead seas seas a nea 
pe Er ee eee ry eae 
Livestock and Livestock Products.......... 
Poultry and Poultry Products ............. 


NI ie re ets eee re ee comets 


1932 1933 1934 
$107,225,000. $128,856,000 $177,426,000 
81,775,000 103,777,000 117,943,000 
59,847,000 ~ 54,941,000 58,886,000 
83,298,000 82,514,000 100,211,000 
40,840,000 36,240,000 35,732,000 
$372,985,000 $406,355,000 $489,498,000 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


— See 


come is expected to continue favor- 
able, sales of the above mentioned 
items should continue at a favorable 
level. Trade in other sections of the 
San Francisco district continued to ex- 
pand during September. Washington, 
Oregon, Utah and southern Idaho all 
reported large gains in retail trade. In 
Washington and Oregon, due to the 
improvement in fishing, agriculture, 
activity in the paper mills, and the 
huge a trade should 
continue to expand. This should prove 
to be one of the best marketing cen- 


The Winnah: 


ters of the nation during the next 
several months. Due to the unfavor- 
able situation of most mine products 
(coal excepted), the mining districts 
of the West are likely to become less 
active. 

It is evident that the farming dis- 
tricts have been the best markets of 
the nation in recent months. It can 
be concluded also that the farm terri- 
tories, due to continued improvement 
in income and increasing Federal 
spending, will hold this position in 
the immediate future. 


ert) | tt. ee eee re te 


After weighing the merits of hundreds of pictures, judges of the 


window display contest awarded the first prize in the independent drug store class to 
Charles F. Brow, of Fall River, Massachusetts. His decorating ability is exhibited 
above. J & J sales volumes felt the impetus of these nation-wide displays, and satisfied 
druggists promise to repeat them in the future. They found that such heavy artillery 


rang the bell—the bell on the till. 


J & J’s Second Window Display 
Contest Gets Druggists’ Cheers 


OMETIMES the repetition of a 
successful contest falls flat, but 
not the Johnson & Johnson 
baby powder window display 

contest. Following up the idea which 
was highly satisfactory last year, more 
than 3,800 druggists entered this 
year's competition for $5,000 in 
prizes. Photographs of 1,042 win- 
dows were received by the judges. 

“Entries were received from every 
state,” says H. W. Roden, director of 
] & J’s baby products division, “and 
cozens of contestants wrote us un- 
solicited letters about their increased 
sales of baby powder and other baby 
requisites. 
of 1933 were also entered this year, 
nd quite a few of the prize winners 
cpeated their winnings.” 

Vigorous promotion made possible 
ne duplication of the previous suc- 
cess. Broadsides were prepared by 
Young & Rubicam announcing the 
contest terms and awards. These were 
distributed to the drug trade by J & 
J] salesmen. Entry blanks accompanied 
cach broadside and had to be filled 
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Many of the contestants © 


out by every entrant. Full-page an- 
nouncements appeared in American 
Druggist, Chain Store Age, Pacific 
Drug Review, Drug Store Retailing, 
N. A. R. D. Journal and Druggztst 
Circular, with reminder copy on the 
contest running the following month. 

Only one major change was made 
in the terms of the contest: Prizes 
were divided between independent 
drug stores and chains. It was felt 
that the former contest had placed 
the large chain, with its organized win- 
dow display department, on an equal 
footing with the smallest independent, 
who had only meagre display facil- 
ities. Therefore in the 1934 contest 
similar awards were provided for both 
independents and chains. First prize 
was $500, second a “special award,” 
amounted to $250; honorable men- 
tion was $100. There were five 
prizes of $50 each, 25 of $25, 50 of 
$10 and 155 prizes of $5 in each 
division. 

In weighing the entries, the 
judges, consisting of Mr. Roden, 
Frank Fagan, of Young & Rubicam, 


and Aglar Cook, publisher of Drug 
Topics, used a point system. Photo- 
graphs of displays were judged on: 

Attractiveness, 50 points (stopping 
power, 15; holding power, 10; 
Originality, 15); Advertising Value, 
25 points (registration of name and 
product, 10 points; uses of product, 
10 points; quality of product, 5 
points) ; Sales Value, 25 points (price 
of product shown, 10 points; quality 
of product displayed, 10 points; ex- 
clusive baby display, 5 points.) 

In suggesting “Winning Tips’ .to 
contestants, J & J pointed out that the 
company’s regular displays were avail- 
able for the asking, though these were 
not compulsory in the contest. Yet 
3,414 of these were requested by 
druggists in decorating their windows. 

Lest druggists sacrifice sales in the 
endeavor to win a prize, J & J em- 
phasized “A further tie-up within the 
store with a prominent counter dis- 
play of this merchandise. This doesn’t 
count towards a prize, but hundreds 
of letters came to us last year report- 
ing big sales increases during the coun- 
ter display tie-ups with the windows. 
We want you to ring up all the profits 
you can from your fine window.” 


What About Losers? 


At the completion of all contests 
there is a certain amount of objection 
from those who do not win. “There 
has been little evidence of disappoint- 
ment on the part of the non-wianers 
or indication that we have acquired any 
disgruntled customers among them,” 
says Mr. Roden. “True, we have re- 
ceived something less than a_ half 
dozen letters from dealers who 
thought they should have received a 
larger monetary award than the judges 
actually gave them. In practically all 
cases, however, it was evident that this 
was a personal feeling and did not 
reflect upon their attitude towards the 
firm or its products.” 

Contrasted to the handful who were 
not completely satisfied were such 
comments as these from druggists 
throughout the 48 states: 

“The window was left in for eight 
days, during which time we enjoyed 
five times our normal sales.” 

“Increased our sales over 300%.” 

“That I have been repaid for my 
efforts is already evidenced by the fact 
that 14 and one-third dozens of John- 
son’s baby powder were purchased by 
the public in eight days, in addition 
to baby cream and soap. Thus you 
can understand why the material used 
in our display was laid away care- 
fully—to be used again later on.” 

If conditions permit, asserts Mr. 
Roden, J & J will repeat the contest 
next year. 
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Designing to Sell 


Sales Whizz When American Sales 
Book Co. Re-styles WIZ Register 


EDESIGN of Wiz stationary 

R and portable autographic 

registers, used by many types 

of business for sales tallying, 

stock records, etc. plus an in- 

tensive introductory sales effort which 

began this August, have brought the 

American Sales Book Company, of 

Niagara Falls, a rapid increase in 
sales. 

The need for rejuvenation of a line 
which was lagging in sales, according 
to Robert P. Templeton, general 
manager, prompted the American 
Sales Book Company to turn to Wal- 
ter Dorwin Teague to redesign their 
two lines, stationary and portable. 
The previous stationary model, heav- 
ily constructed, was one of the most 
efficient and durable machines on the 
market. In modern settings, however, 
it lacked eye appeal and was not al- 
ways adaptable to its surroundings. 
For instance, an outside housing con- 
taining the lever made it bulky. 

The company, which celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary this year, had 
pioneered the principle of flat pack 
continuous forms for use in auto- 
graphic registers, and in a little more 
than a decade has seen this principle 
almost universally adopted. With the 
redesign of its line, the company was 
ready to pioneer another feature— 
unique in autographic register con- 
struction. This is the warning bell 
which rings inside the register when 
a certain number of forms have fed 
through the machine. This tells the 
user when to change the carbons. The 
warning bell, which rings until the 
carbon is changed, is controlled by a 
device set when the machine is 
loaded. 

To house the improved interior 
mechanism of the stationary register, 
Mr. Teague, in consultation with Mr. 
Templeton and other executives of the 
company, designed a simplified mod- 
ern casing, using structural factors as 
elements in the design. For example, 
the zinc base moulding which is an- 
gular in section, to which the 
bottom plate is riveted and to which 
the vertical black-finished sheet metal 
stampings are locked, is used as a 
part of the design. Likewise made 
use of are identical fluted castings 
joining the identical side stampings 
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together at each end. This makes 
for simplicity, because the whole reg- 
ister is now of unit construction in- 
stead of being built up as before. 
Also, identical stampings and end 
castings save die expense, save ma- 
chinery and reduce stock on hand. 
Aluminum and light steel are used 
throughout to cut down the excessive 
weight of the old machine. The re- 
designed register is easily taken apart, 
and thus more simply serviced than 
heretofore. Even the handle is now 
easily removed with the additional 
advantage that when the clerk takes 
the handle out, no meddler can 
operate the register to upset the record 
keeping or cheat the register’s owner. 

The portable register was so com- 
pletely redesigned as to be almost a 
new product. In order to make it 
easier to hold the portable register in 
the left hand, the left edge was fluted, 
thus giving the palm, thumb and in- 
dex finger a firm grip. These flutings 
were made an element of the design. 
So, too, is the black crackle-finish 
lacquer on the bottom half of the 
portable series, giving a better grip, 
and contrasting effectively with the 
lacquered surface of the aluminum 


top, which must be smooth to the 
touch of the hand to facilitate writ- 
ing, yet not tarnishable from perspira- 
tion. 

Not only has the modernized reg- 
ister met with a most enthusiastic 
reception from the company’s sales- 
men and from customers in the field, 
but it has developed new markets. 
Salesmen are finding that the modern 
appearance of the whole line makes 
it possible to sell high-class jewelry 
stores which had shied away from put- 
ting anything on the counter that was 
not of the best possible taste. 

Also the portable machines have 
opened up a field of use among pro- 
fessional men and executives who, by 
substituting ordinary memorandum 
paper for the usual printed forms, 
keep the register on their desks and 
use it as a memo pad. The first copy 
goes to the person addressed. The 
second, or carbon, the executive’s sec- 
retary keeps as her follow-up. The 
third copy (carbon) is retained in a 
locked compartment in the bottom of 
the register and serves as the execu- 
tive’s check on both his secretary and 
on the person addressed. 

To introduce the new line to the 
company’s sales force, a special 54- 
page presentation was prepared. This 
not only illustrates the complete re- 
designed line and its sales advantages 

(Continued on page 418) 


The new WIZ Register combines the features of an autographic register with a cash 


drawer. It provides a written audit copy for every transaction. 


The entire cash 


compartment can be locked and removed from the drawer. Walter Dorwin Teague 
was the designer. 
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For Handymen: Men who like to putter around 
with tools,.and even those who don’t, but have 
to make household repairs, will find the General 
Electric “Workshop” a useful assistant, The 
machine with attachments, tools and steel cabinet 
packs into a space a foot square by 38 inches. 
Set up, it occupies floor space of only 18 by 38 
inches. It will saw and turn wood, turn brass 
and aluminum, drill both wood and metal, grind 
and buff, sand flat surfaces and contours, do 
scroll work and so on. Many specialty attach- 
ments may be built with the machine itself. 
GE’s specialty appliance division will merchan- 
dise the Workshop for $99.50, f.o.b. factory. 


Double Role: Packages of the Pioneer Suspender Company, 
Philadelphia, are as versatile as the actors in a small-time stock 
company, doubling in brass, in wood, and in molded plastics. 
This garter container does a quick change and becomes a memo 
pad, Other Pioneer packages serve as picture frames, calendars, 
tobacco and cigarette jars. Wisely, the company has not insisted 
on slathering its name all over the packages, and has thus made 
certain that buyers will actually use them. 


Mite Lighters: Gerald Longbreak designed the vest 
pocket lighters shown above for the Streamline Lighter 
Company, Toledo. They come in two-color combina- 
tions and chromium plate. Doehler Die Casting 
Company casts them of zinc alloy. Modern Metals 
Corporation, New York, handles the sales. 


Packaging Black Diamonds: Koenig Coal & Supply Com- 
pany got its “Cannel Coal” and “Pennsylvania Stoker 
Nut” off to a good start with these corrugated fibre 
boxes. No black footprints tracking through the house, 
no deliverymen resembling Senegambians, Instead, 
brand identity and convenience. Either of ‘the coals 
may be ordered by the ton or in the box of one-fortieth 
of a ton. Hinde & Dauch Paper Company produced 
the cartons. 
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Before: Here’s the Na- 
tional Pressure Cooker 
Company’s old model. 
While it cooked faster, 
better, more economi- 
cally it won no beauty 
contests. Pot roast, po- 
tatoes, green corn and 
rice pudding could all 
be cooked over one 
burner in 25 minutes. 
But knobs and gadgets 
stuck out and house- 
wives objected. 


And After: So the 
N. P. C. Company, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, had 
Norman Bel Geddes re- 
style their cooker, house 
the handles in Bakelite, 
made the cover lock 
and open easily. Since 
home canning is on the 
increase (See page 416) 
the new model should 
benefit. In addition to 
preparing meals it’s par- 
ticularly adapted to 
canning. 
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Relative Comparison of the First 7 Months 
New Passenger Car Sales of 1933-1934 
In Thousands 

Farm 
Value of Allotment 
Av. Units % of Increase % of Unit In- Paid as of 
Sales U. S. 1934 over U.S. Relative crease *1934 Aug. 1, 

1933-1934 Toral 1933 Total Gain over 1933 1934 
New England ... 82,504 7.89 21,007 5.90 —25.22 $15,755 $364 
Middle Atlantic.. 240,981 23.03 41,528 11.67 —49.33 31,146 769 
East No. Central. 250,392 23.94 95,376 26.80 +11.95 71,532 9,120 
West No. Central 110,536 10.56 42,696 12.00 -+13.64 32,022 53,805 
South Atlantic... 112,248 10.75 50,813 14.28 +-32.84 38,110 34,215 
East So. Central. 45,282 4.33 22,475 6.31 -+45.73 16,856 34,624 
West So. Central. 91,865 8.78 46,426 13.04 -+48.52 34,819 97,067 
Mountain ...... 30,618 2.93 15,041 4.22 +44.03 11,280 10,654 
-; «cadena 81,481 7.79 20.594 5.78 —25.80 15,445 7,477 
Total U. S.... 1,045,906 100.00 355,956 cf ee $266,965 $248,095 
* Estimated. Copyright SALES MANAGEMENT, 1934 


Farmers are buying automobiles, even in the drought areas, far faster than their 


brothers in industrial sections. 


And farming districts continue to be rich markets 
for not only cars but all other commodities. 


(See article below for an interesting 


analysis of farm market potentialities.) 


What's Happening to the 
Farm Allotment Money? 


BY RAY 


HE farm area is buying again. 
But what is the source of this 
buying power? 
Although the farm cash in- 
come in 1933 shows a 20% 
gain over 1932, it is still 50% below 
the 1928-29 level. Yet the farmers 
are buying a larger relative propor- 
tion of the passenger cars sold in the 
first seven months of 1934 than they 
did in the corresponding period of 
1933, and even more than in 1930, 
when they had just received a cash 
income of over 10 billion dollars for 
their 1929 products. 

Perhaps it will prove interesting to 
look at the results, shown in the 
table above, of this buying spree 
(for such it seems to be) that is now 
going on in the farm areas of this 
country. 

The first two columns show by 
geographical districts the average cat 
sales for the first seven months of 
1933 and 1934 and the proportion of 
each to the total United States sales. 
The next two columns show the in- 
crease in sales in the first seven 
months of 1934 over the same period 
of 1933 and the proportion this in- 
crease is of the national total of car 
sales. 

Comparing the relative distribution 
of the increase in car sales of 1934 
over 1933 with the relative distribu- 
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tion of the average car sales for 1933- 
1934, we find that gains in the indus- 
trial sections of New England and the 
Middle Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
regions are from 25% to 49% below 
the average car sales gains for the first 
seven months of 1933-34, the period 
under comparison. 

Now look at the areas which are 
more predominantly farming sections. 
In the West North Central section, 
which is primarily the wheat belt, the 
relative increase in the sales of cars 
has been 13.6%, representing an in- 
crease of approximately 32 million 
dollars. This, in spite of the worst 
drought in the history of this section. 
This section has had already about 54 
millions of dollars of AAA money, 
principally for wheat and corn-hogs. 
Another 500 million has already been 
approved for drought relief. If the 
above result can be attained in spite 
of the drought one wonders what the 
buying results in this section of the 
country will be when the largest part 
of this 500 million drought money is 
distributed in this section. If the re- 
sults are in the same relative propor- 
tion, the prospects are certainly very 
bright for sales executives in this sec- 
tion for the next year. 

Now let us glance at the South At- 
lantic, East and West South Central 
sections of the country, which are the 


dominating cotton sections, with some 
tobacco and wheat. These sections 
have received as of August 1, 1934, 
166 miilions of dollars in farm allot- 
ment money. They show an increase in 
the relative proportion of cars sold of 
over 40%. This relative gain repre- 
sents an approximate expenditure 
of 90 million dollars for cars or more 
than half the value of the allotment 
received. 


The Mountain section of the coun- 
try has received a little over 11 mil- 
lion in farm allotment money, but it 
shows an increase of 44% in the 
relative proportion of the total sales. 
This gain signifies an expenditure of 
over 10 million dollars for cars in ex- 
cess of the normal relative proportion. 
Plainly, this is an amount practically 
equivalent to the allotment money. 


The East North Central section, 
which is the automobile section of the 
country, has received 9 million dollars 
in allotment and shows an increase in 
its relative proportion of total U. S. 
sales of 12%. This section spent 71.5 
millions of dollars for cars im excess 
of its relative proportion, but received 
a mere 9 million in altotment. Evi- 
dently this section has been by far the 
largest benefactor from this buying 
spree in the farm sections of the coun- 
try, as it has made it possible for the 
motor industry to operate 50% above 
what it did in the first seven months 
of 1933. This naturally means in- 
creased numbers of workers, increased 
wages and, the natural sequence, in- 
creased purchasing power. The state 
of Michigan alone shows an increase 
of 56% above its relative share. 


Farmers Still to Get Billion! 


There is no doubt that the distribu- 
tion of 248 millions of dollars of 
AAA money as of August 1, 1934, 
has helped the farmers and farm areas 
to pay their debts. It has also he'ped 
the motor industry because much of 
this farm allotment money has been 
spent for cars, which in turn has 
helped many other industries because 
of the wide ramifications of the prod 
ucts used in the motor industry. Now. 
if 248 million can be such a real 
factor in causing the motor industry 
to operate at 50% above the first 
seven months of last year, what effect 
will 530 million, already allotted to 
the farmers and now being distributed, 
and the 500 million drought money 
have upon the motor industry and 
many others if spent in the same pro- 
portion as this 248 million has been 
spent? It certainly makes the farm 
areas look like happy hunting grounds 
for many discouraged sales executives. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Paid-for Samples Gain New Friends 
at Small Cost for Fair Exhibitors 


World’s Fair visitors watched these girls make more than 1,000,000 White Owl Cigars 
this season—and bought the cigars. 


Any advertiser who exhibits at a fair or exposition has to 
decide whether he will give samples away or work out some 
plan for getting the crowds to pay for a chance to try or 


taste the product. 


Here is a summary of paid-sampling 


plans as used at the Century of Progress by Coca-Cola, 
General Cigar, Swift & Company, Wilson & Company, 
Mayflower Doughnut, Libby, McNeill & Libby, and others. 


BY LESTER B. COLBY 


HEN the World’s Fair in 

Chicago got under way back 

in the Spring of 1933, 

numerous manufacturers 
started off with a wave of free sam- 
pling. When the turnstilgs began to 
click at the rate of 200,00) a day, or 
more, free sampling became a burden. 
Realization came that it was extremely 
costly. 

A few canny outfits saw the ad- 
vantage of paid sampling. Outstanding 
among these were Coca-Cola, General 
Cigur, with White Owl, Doughnut 
Machine Corporation, with Mayflower 
doughnuts, and the Crown Food Com- 
pany, featuring Swift & Company 
frankfurters and hamburgers. 

All of these, finding results satis- 
factory, returned to the Fair for the 
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second year with increased facilities 
and greater output. Armour & Com- 
pany and Wilson & Company, pack- 
ers, came into the fair after being ab- 
sent in 1933. 

Swift & Company, deeply interest- 
ed this year, put in an elaborate ex- 
hibit, tied its products in with a string 
of restaurants on the grounds, and 
added a bandshell featuring the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. Crown 
Food, which sold 16,500,000 ten-cent 
items the previous season, in 1934 
opened with 49 frankfurter-and-ham- 
burger stands and 30 ice cream stands 
introducing the new Swift ice cream. 

Wilson & Company erected its own 
building containing a low-price sand- 
wich stand selling “ground round 
steak” sandwiches at 15 cents, a 


medium-priced restaurant featuring 
chops and a de luxe restaurant where 
the very finest thick steaks are served. 

Wilson spotlights a bacon siicing 
machine with a battery of hand-picked 
beauties in immaculate white dress 
with Scotch plaid trim packaging the 
output. Wilson at all times has had 
a company of salesmen on the job 
combing the crowd for dealers. Early in 
September, the statement was made 
that more than 1,000 new accounts had 
been opened as a result of this watch- 
fulness. 

Armour, also with its own build- 
ing, mew in 1934, has “sampled’’ its 
products by means of its own 
restaurant. Steaks and other fine foods 
are featured. 

The outcome has been that the pub- 
lic was quick to grasp the idea that 
by patronizing the packers’ food places 
they could get the very best of eat- 
ables. Each packer, of course, is striv- 
ing to make a lasting impression on a 
broad cross-section of visitors and so 
attain lasting and profitable good will 
and recognition. 


675,000 Pancakes at 3 for 10c 


Two fat, black, jovial Aunt 
Jemimas, plus one automatic pancake 
machine, flipped approximately 675,- 
000 pancakes at the Fair up to October 
1. ‘fhe machine has a capacity of 450 
pancakes an hour. The rest of the 
job is up to the coal-black mammies. 

Quaker Oats, maker of Aunt 
Jemima pancake flour, is at the 
World’s Fair for the second year with 
pancakes. These seil three for a 
dime, with a jigger of pure maple 
syrup and a lump of good butter 
thrown in. Quaker Oats looks at it 
as a sampling job; gives small thought 
to profit on immediate sales. 

The answer is that in the nation at 
large Aunt Jemima pancake flour be- 
gan to move swiftly in August, where- 
as usually sales don’t perk up much 
until September or October. Pancakes 
are seasonal, Fall fodder. Cool days, 
pancakes get a better run. On one 
recent snappy day a top was reached 
with 12,000 pancakes served on a 
twenty-foot front. 

General Cigar Company manufac- 
tured and sold on the World’s Fair 
grounds in 1933 a total of 1,250,000 
White Owl cigars. This year, up to 
October 1, it made and sold more than 
1,000,000. Last year, more than 750,- 
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000 cigars were sold in the exhibit 
where the cigars were made. The rest 
were sold through other concessions. 

More than 14,200 packages of five 
cigars each were mailed last year and 
to date this year 8,000 at the request 
of visitors. These sold for 25 cents 
a package. Mailing costs, including 
cost of container, postage, a booklet 
and a letter, giving the name of the 
donor, totaled 12 cents per package. 

These packages went to every state 
in the Union, and gave the company 
a consumer list which could not have 
been acquired in any other manner. 
A. B. Adair, in charge of the exhibit, 
said: 

“We regard this as the most effec- 
tive advertising we have ever done. It 
has brought us more traceable results. 
The machines we used at the Fair, and 
the conditions under which they op- 
erate, duplicate the machines and con- 
ditions in our factories. We know 
from talking with a multitude of peo- 
ple, and from thousands of letters we 
have received, that our exhibit has 
been a revelation to the public. 

“Women have appeared to be as 
much interested as men, and they have 
bought freely, sending cigars home, or 
carrying them, to their husbands and 
friends. There is no way of estimat- 
ing the number of new consumers, or 
the new accounts opened, but we feel 
that the total is enormous.” 

Each wrapper carries the informa- 
tion that the cigar is made on the 
World’s Fair grounds of “vintage” 
tobacco. Buyers are told that the same 
tobacco is used as in all other Owls. 


“One ‘Coke’; 2.5 Straws, Please” 


Coca-Cola, which sold more than 
7,000,000 drinks to 22,500,000 
visitors last year, is getting a bigger 
per capita sale at the 1934 Fair. Last 
year, sales ran approximately one drink 
to every three visitors. This year it is 
running a drink to every 2.5 visitors. 

On hot days, sales have run as high 
as two Coca-Colas to every three 
visitors, while on cold days they have 
dropped to one in six. The bottling 
plant has a —— of 140 bottles an 
hour. On “kid days,” when it is 
warm, there are times when the bot- 
tles are taken as fast as they come 
out of the bottler. 

The top was reached when 54,000 
bottles were sold in one day over the 
single counter in the Foods Building. 
The Coca-Cola Company has main- 
tained a price of five cents at its own 
counter and the regular drink conces- 
sions have followed suit. 

Usually this drink brings 10 cents 
a bottle at baseball parks, fairs and 
bathing resorts. The company has 
maintained the low price because it 
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has looked upon the World’s Fair as 
a place, not so much to make imme- 
diate profits, as to buy good will. The 
first 11,000,000 visitors to the World’s 
Fair of 1934 had bought 4,400,000 
bottles. 

The Cary Maple Sugar Company, of 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, the nation’s 
largest manufacturer and distributor of 
Sugar tree products, entered the Fair 
with a single idea—to get “‘first 
tasters.” Officials are of the opinion 
that there are millions of persons in 
the United States unfamiliar with 
pure maple sugar and syrup. 

They may know cane-maple blends, 
Or imitations, but not the real stuff. 
Obviously it would be financially im- 
possible to ‘‘free sample” the millions 
coming to the World’s Fair. What 
to do? 


Showmanship Sold Maple Sugar 


The replica of a typical sugar house 
in Vermont was built in the Foods 
Building. It was made of rough 
boards, uneven widths and lengths, 
with hand-made hardware. Maple 
sugar and syrup were both placed on 
sale. The visitor can give an order 
for mail delivery to his home or may 
carry his purchase. Unit sales run 
from 10 cents up. 

Paraphrasing a famous Chinese 
proverb, Cary contends that— 

“One taste is better than a thou- 
sand words.” 

Experienced women demonstrators 
are in charge of the booth. Their one 
object is to sell a “first order” to per- 
sons who have not bought pure J 
sugar or syrup. For the second order, 
inquirers are advised to buy from their 
local dealer, but to be “‘sure it’s pure 
maple.” 

A SM investigator, digging deeper, 
was told that the Cary company, 
which used to pack a dozen different 
brands of syrups, has this year con- 
centrated on one—“Highland.” Also, 
that it is now, for the first time, re- 
fusing orders for maple syrups and 
sugars under private brand names. 

Doughnut Machine Corporation, 
making Mayflower doughnuts, started 
at the World’s Fair in 1933 with one 
doughnut machine. This year it added 
a second machine, and has sold on the 
grounds in a single day more than 50,- 
000 doughnuts. The total output has 
run into the millions. 

Doughnuts and coffee have been 
sold over the counter, and a surprising 
demand for doughnuts packaged in 
cartons has been built up. Week by 
week, practically as many doughnuts 
have been sold in 1934 as in 1933 in 
spite of the fact that the attendance 
at the Fair has been less. 

The management is frank to say that 


it considers its effort at the Fair an 
excellent advertisement for the May- 
flower doughnut and the machine 
process of manufacture. It is claimed 
that the sales record, 50,000 in a day, 
is a world’s record; the biggest sale 
for this product made anywhere at 
one retail spot in a day. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby's idea for 
putting over its products at the World’s 
Fair was to build a lunch counter and 
serve the public with Libby foods. 
The menu card is simple— 

Libby’s Veal Loaf 
Libby’s Genuine Deviled Ham 
Libby’s Hot Frankfurter 
with 

Natural Hawaiian Pineapple Juice 

or 
Gentle Press Tomato Juice 
15 Cents. 


A handsome cook book, by Mary 
Hale Martin, in four colors, is sold 
at the booth for 10 cents. It costs 
about 18 cents to print it. It’s too 
costly to give away promiscuously. 

Libby has failed to click big with 
its “sampling” at the Fair. Visitors 
saw it as ‘‘just another lunch counter.” 
Lack of showmanship, perhaps. Fine 
layout, handsome display of foods in 
glass, in motion, but short of human 
contacts. 


Why Give Away? These Sold! 


Others who have carried on paid 
sampling campaigns at the World’s 
Fair include Borden Dairy Company, 
milk; Brookhill Farms, milk; Hiram 
Walker & Sons, Inc., Canadian Club 
whiskey and gin; Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Company, Philadelphia cream cheese, 
Old English cheese and Kraft malted 
milk and the Continental Baking 
Company, Wonder bread. 

Kraft has a crescent-shaped sand- 
wich counter in the Foods Building, 
while Continental operates a low- 
priced bakery in its own building. 
Every process of modern baking is 
shown, with the best automatic ma- 
chinery. The process also shows the 
manufacture of cakes which are sold 
direct to the public at the exhibit. 

Walker has a bottling plant and in- 
dividual bottles of liquors are sold. 
Drinks are also sold in an adjoining 
Canadian Club Café, where a floor 
show has been maintained and a cock- 
tail hour featured daily. 

Bristol-Myers Company,  Ipana 
tooth paste, has been selling sample 
tubes direct from the machines, since 
the opening of the Fair. The price is 
ten cents. The process shows the 
manufacture, printing, lacquering and 
filling of tubes. Selling runs 20% 
over last year. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


For many years, the Van Camp Sea 
Food Company’s brands, ‘““White Star 
Tuna” and “Chicken of the Sea”, have 
commanded 100% distribution and 
dominant consumer preference upon 
the Pacific Coast. 


Therefore, sound strategy lies in solidi- 
fying their strong position and thus 
being left free to devote major effort 
toward increased sales. 

How this is done, and with what thor- 
ough success is shown by the accom- 


Sales Strategist Wields a 
TWO-EDGED 


SWORD 


panying letter from Emil Brisacher and 
Staff, advertising agents. 


They do it with COLOR in the daily 
editions of the Los Angeles Examiner, 
San Francisco Examiner, and Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer ... COLOR that is a 
Two-Edged Sword... a defensive and 
offensive weapon of supreme power... 
not only warding off competition, but 
also vastly increasing sales ...as Mr. 
Brisacher puts it, “instantly reflected in 


added demand.” 


-OLOR 
ue COAS 


Van Camp’s success is no novelty. COLOR on the 
COAST has accounted for many equally profitable 
campaigns. In fact, so outstanding is this form of 
advertising that 20% more of it was used in the first 
six months of this year than in the ENTIRE year 
of 1933. 


COLOR gives greater visibility, better presentation 
of product, unquestioned dominance of the ordinary 
black and white pages. 


COLOR is the surest channel to the new riches of 


the Coast . . . the 12 Billion extra dollars brought 
into this territory by Boulder Dam, the Bay Bridge, 
and kindred projects; the new upswing that is re- 
flected in greatly increased department-store sales. 
COLOR, in three great papers of the Coast, the Los 
Angeles Examiner, the San Francisco Examiner and 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, is, this year, making 
sales history for 41 leading national advertisers . . . 
and the list grows daily. 

Ask the nearest Boone Man for details of service 
and of the low extra cost. 


SEATTLE 
OST-INTELLIGENCER 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION SEER 


_ LLL LT TT LL TE TN SL II I SE RII SAI 


The Three R’s in Washington 


Washington, October 15. 


HE three R’s are with us ever. 

Only the tune has changed a 

little. No longer is it readin’, 

‘ritin’ and ‘rithmetic. We have 
passed the fundamentals and have ar- 
rived at Roosevelt, Recovery and 
Richberg. 

It is doubtful if, in the entire an- 
nals of our eventful American history, 
any one man has had Presidential ele- 
vation to responsibility commensurate 
with that given Donald Randall Rich 
berg by Roosevelt. Beside the re- 
cently conferred titles of Executive 
Director of the National Industrial 
Recovery Board—dashed into alphabct 
soup as NIRB—and Executive Direc 
tor of the Industrial Emergency Com- 
mittee—IEC—Richberg hitherto had 
been known as Executive Secretary of 
the Executive Council, Executive Di 
rector of the National Emergency 
Council, and, according to Executive 
Order, fulfiller of “such further func- 
tions and duties as shall be prescribed 
by the President.” 

All of which makes Mr. Richberg 
subservient only to the President in 
the matter of recovery, and coordina 
tor, really, of all the gigantic relief 
and recovery forces of the Govern 
ment. 


What Road Will They Tread? 


But our principal concern of the 
moment is: What will be done for 
the administration of National Re- 
covery under the supervision of this 
titan of the times? What are the 
policies likely to be carried out by the 
two newest committees which he 
heads? What are the changes likely 
to be made in the matter of policy? 
What the road to be followed? 

The IEC is made up mainly of 
liberals. And it will be their task to 
say what shall be done in the matter of 
what, for the sake of easily under- 
stood designation, we shall term NRA 
policies. Theirs will be the decisions 
on matters of price fixing, on control 
of production and other national 
knick-knacks. Who, it then behooves 
us to know, are these liberals, these 
guardians of the gates? 

Donald Richberg is the chairman 
of the committee. Once upon a time 
he was legal counsel for a railroad 
brotherhood. He is liberal, though 
no longer to an extreme that was evi- 
dent when he came with the original 
NRA as General Counsel, not too long 
ago. He is tactful and discreet. He 
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is the antithesis of the Blustering 
Cavalry General who used to be his 
chief, and whose eyes were filled with 
tears as he said good-bye to his bat- 
tered administration personnel at the 
turn of the month. He is endowed 
with a firm belief in a_politico-eco- 
nomic system of Government, and 
envisions in practical terms a state a 
little above Utopia. 


Liberals Hold Balance 


Frances Perkins, Madam Secretary 
for Labor in the President’s Cabinet, 
is another iabor sympathizer. Heer 
views are inextricably bound with 
ideals of social welfare. 

In this she is joined, and on the 
committee, by Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold I. Ickes, staunch de- 
fender of slum clearance and national 
parks, who has administered the Pub- 
lic Works fund with acclaim from 
proponents and critics alike and who 
has been impartial to labor and in- 
dustry in carrying out the tenets of 
the Petroleum Code. 

Mr. Ickes and Miss Perkins will, 
doubtless, be too busy to take much 
active interest in the formulation of 
policies for the NRA, casting a vote 
only, with probability, in cases of 
momentous and important decisions. 
In such instances, Miss Perkins’ preju- 
dices are liable to influence her on 
the side of liberalism and labor. Mr. 
Ickes may be depended upon to say 
exactly what a just consideration of 
the problem brings to his mind. 

The fourth member of the commit- 
tee is FER Administrator Harry 
Hopkins. Administering relief to 
5,000,000 families—as it is estimated 
that Mr. Hopkins will have to do this 
winter—is no light task to be taken 
in a manner jesting. Mr. Hopkins 
is not too convinced of his liberalism, 
in spite of the fact that he thinks 
Upton Sinclair a sound visionary, and 
is inclined to be retiring when con- 
fronted with arguments which he 
finds unable to combat with social 
welfare theories. That is not meant 
to be derogatory to the man or to his 
accomplishments. He has done a 
thorough dnd sound job of adminis- 
tering relief during one of the most 
crucial periods in the country’s his- 
tory, and he has acquitted himself 
with honor. But relief is a bit of a 
jump from industry in concept and 
understanding, however close the two 
may have been thrown together by 
depression forces. 


Another administrator, Chester C. 
Davis of the AAA, is the fifth mem- 
ber of the board. It is significant to 
note that the farmers are, for what 
might be the first time in agrarian 
history, contented under the guidance 
of Mr. Davis. 

The sixth and last member of the 
committee is Clay Williams, elected 
head of the NIRB, former industrial 
adviser to the NRA and former presi- 
dent and present director of the R. 
J. Reynolds tobacco company. Mr. 
Williams is a decided conservative, by 
past experiences—though it is hard to 
say what might happen to any man, 
liberal or conservative, in the Roose- 
velt Administration, such strange 
things have already come to pass— 
and a most efficient business man. 
Lawyer as well, and chairman of Sec- 
retary of Commerce Roper’s Business 
Advisory and Planning Council, Mr. 
Williams is expected to have, with 
Mr. Richberg, the principal word in 
just what policies should govera in- 
dustrial administration. 


Leavened by Rightists 


This seems to add up to this: Four 
members of the board will be too 
busy with their regular duties to pay 
much attention to the extra-curricular 
activities imposed upon them. Will- 
iams, fair, honest, just, but none the 
less an industry man, will, presumably 
unconsciously, favor industry in the 
policies to be drawn. Richberg, lib- 
eral, tempering radicalism with con- 
servative tact, seems likely to think 
in terms of long-time planning, and 
equitable readjustments. 

But the board that carries out these 
policies is not to be dismissed with a 
nod. We have, first, A. D. Whiteside, 
president of Dun & Bradstreet, for- 
mer Administrator under Johnson of 
NRA division in charge of such 
prominent codes as those pertaining 
to retail trades. Leon Marshall, the 
secretary of the board, is a former 
member of the Labor Advisory Board 
of the NRA, and a professor of law 
at Johns Hopkins University, deter- 
mined, liberal, strong. Sidney Hill- 
man, 37 years away from Lithuania, 
has been the instigator of many labor 
uprisings, fighting for a shorter work 
week and getting it. He is president 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, and a former membet 
of the Labor Advisory Board also. 
Walter Hamilton was a professor of 

(Continued on page 427) 
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PACKAGE 
JUMPS SALES 


I25% 


im one year 


ALL OIL 
SOLD IN 


Ss E A L E D @ This is the case history of an 
CANS oil company. In 1932 it sold its 
motor oil entirely in barrels and 
drums. In 1933 it switched to 1 
and 5 quart lithographed cans. Result? A good business 
more than doubled — within a year. © 
An isolated case? Quite the contrary. In the sales 
records of dozens of oil companies — and companies in 
almost every other field—are results, due to packaging, 
which equal or exceed those charted here. 
Within the past few years we have helped hundreds 
of concerns discover (and profit by) the force of modern 


packaging. Is it not likely that we might help you? 
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Not an electrocution: merely a Dr. Ryan 
device to find out what “auto-fatigue” 
does to a driver's steadiness. 


“Avoid Auto Fatigue,” 
Dodge Tells the World 


after Scientific Tests 


Dodge tells the world its car rides 
easily; that drivers suffer a minimum 
of fatigue; that therefore Dodge is 
safer. But in order to do so forcibly 
it has employed science. And science 
is the basis of the present Dodge ad- 
vertising and selling campaign. 

The chief Dodge scientist is Dr. 
Andrew H. Ryan. He knows more 
about fatigue than most men because 
he spent the Great War years study- 
ing industrial fatigue to improve 
American factory output. He is also a 
psychologist of note. 

For more than six months last 
Spring and Summer he had seven 
young men and one girl driving 
Dodges, together with “Car B” and 
“Car C” about 300 miles a day. He 

ut each one through various tests 

fore, during, and after their drives. 
He learned all he could about how 
tired they got driving Dodge as com- 
pared with “Car B” and “Car C.” 
It’s a good story for Dodge. 

Using all sorts of instruments he 
tested hand-eye coordination by hav- 
ing his drivers punch an_ electric 
stylus into a series of holes to see 
how accurate they were before and 
after driving—especially after. He 
tested them for postural steadiness, 
for visual fatigue, for readiness in 
naming colors, for snappiness in men- 
tal addition. 

Some of the tests went on continu- 
ously while the drivers drove. One 
device recorded the wiggles of the 
steering wheels. It showed fewer 
wiggles on the Dodge. A device in 
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the seat cushions recorded every rest- 
less shifting of the drivers. It re- 
corded less restlessness in the Dodge. 

All in all a great mass of data 
were compiled on driving fatigue. 
The scientific tests provided the copy 
theme for Ruthrauff & Ryan’s October 
advertising campaign for Dodge, 
starting with six double-column 4-inch 
“patent medicine’”’ type ads in many 
newspapers, headed ‘“Well-known Sci- 
entist Finds New Way to Measure 
Auto-Driving Fatigue,” and so on, 
1,000-line space in American Week- 
ly and a full page each in Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's, Fortune, 


Forbes, Popular Science Monthly and 
—" Mechanics. Spot and general 
radio programs mentioned the tests, 
too. Schedules and technic for com- 
ing months will be determined in their 
turn, but the main theme will ‘be 
“Science Says Dodge Tires You Less,”’ 
in one form or another. 

The whole story of how the tests 
were made is in the new Dodge book- 
let. This is used in answering radio 
and space advertising queries. But 
people must go to “the nearest Dodge 
dealer’”’ to get one. This is drawing 
a considerable number of folks into 
showrooms. 


Wilson & Co. Catches the Eye with 
Animated Outdoor Billboards 


The public likes motion. Wilson 
& Company, Chicago meat packers, 
are therefore employing outdoor sign- 
boards that move not only to act as 
eye-magnets, but to give the power 
of suggestion a chance to work. 

“It was the throngs watching our 
bacon demonstration at the Century 
of Progress who gave us the idea of 
adding life to our painted signs,”’ says 
John Cutting, Wilson & Company 
advertising manager. “Our demon- 
stration there of manufacturing proc- 
esses and moving visualizations of 
scientific operations caught and held 
crowds. 

“Ordinary painted boards would 
not create the effect we desired, be- 
cause the static sign soon becomes so 
much an accustomed part of the 
scenery that it does not cause a definite 
reaction from the passer-by. 

“Our advertising agents, Carroll 
Dean Murphy, Inc., and the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company, pulled 
together to reach the end we had in 
view. The result is a trio of animat- 
ed signs on main thoroughfares lead- 
ing to the Fair. These, while refer- 
ring to the Wilson Exhibit Building 
at the Fair, are primarily devoted to 
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selling three Wilson specialties, bacon, 
corned beef hash and ham.” 

In the center of each sign is a 
moving panel under a proscenium 
arch. At night lights flash on and 
off, and in the day the changing 
panels are sufficient to excite the in- 
terest of passing motorists and pedes- 
trians. ‘‘For breakfast,’ reads the 
first panel, and underneath is dis- 
played in full color a savory dish of 
“Certified” bacon. In rotation appear 
corned beef hash and ham with the 
captions “for luncheon” and “for 
dinner.” 

The animated part of each sign 
moves 32 feet a minute, 1,920 feet 
an hour. A vacuum drive motor is 
used instead of the chain drive em- 
ployed in experiments because the 
former insures noiseless operation. 

“The animated sign that has been 
developed for us,” asserts Mr. Cut- 
ting, “has three advantages over the 
painted board: First, the motion 
attracts attention; second, the pres- 
entation is dramatized in such a way 
as to hold that attention; third, this 
form of animation enables us to em- 
phasize three products in succession. 
Animation gives us three signs ia one.” 


Wi LSON & Co. ¥ 
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Three signs in one, by virtue of the moving center panels. 
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ESKS of the era of couriers 
ae and quill pens, would be of 
little service in this day of telephones 
and typewriters. In the slow transition 
from elaborate decoration to severe 
simplicity, however, desks have gained, 
rather than lost, in true beauty as well 
as in utility. 

This reliance upon form, materials, 
and finish, rather than ornament, for 
attractive and pleasing appearance is 
rapidly spreading to many kinds of 
articles, appliances and devices. This 
widespread improvement in product 
design is due largely in no small 
measure to the skill of the trained 
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artist designer, and his appreciation 
of the inherent beauty and utility of 
modern synthetic materials exempli- 
fied by those bearing the name 
“BAKELITE”. 

Bakelite Materials of both the 
molded and laminated types are being 
employed for the economical produc- 
tion, greater durability, and finer 
appearance of furniture, home and 
office appliances, dispensing and dis- 
play devices, automobiles, aircraft, 
radio receivers, and other products 
too numerous to mention. 

The lasting beauty of the color and 
finish of Bakelite Materials, the facil- 


ity with which they may be adapted 
to modern designs and modern pro- 
duction methods are two of the rea- 
sons for their wide adoption and ac- 
ceptance. It is quite probable that 
they could be used to advantage in 
products that you make. We would 
be glad to have you consult us, and 
also write for booklets 26M “Bakelite 
Molded” and 26L “Bakelite Lamin- 


ated”. 
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Illustration shows 17th Century Italian Escritoire, 
inlaid with mother of pearl and tortoise shell, (Cour- 
tesy of N.Y. Public Library) and modern desk with 
Bakelite Laminated top, trim and drawer pulls, de- 
signed by Donald Deskey. 
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Rapid increase this 
year in home canning 
boosts sales of tin cans 
as well as simple can- 
ning machines such as 
this one of die-cast 
zine alloy and steel. 


Big Wave of Home Tin Canning 
Booms Market for Sealers 


Home canaing—in tin—booming 
this year in many parts of the nation, 
has put new life into an old industry: 
The manufacture of sealing machines 
for home use. The half dozen prin- 
cipal makers of devices that crimp lids 
on tin cans by the turn of a hand 
crank sold hardly 100,000 of them in 
1932. But last year the volume rose 
to close to 250,000 and this year 
should double that, according to ex- 
pert estimates. 

The revival of tin canning at home 
began immediately after the war. Of 
course it got its best foothold in the 
Southwest, particularly for meats, be- 
cause home refrigeration is more of 
a problem there and because meats are 
more plentiful as a home-raised food. 

So the Federal county agents, the 
4H clubs for young farm people, and 
the home extension service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture promoted 
home canning actively. Glass being 
more breakable, the tin can came into 
its own. In the beginning various 
age-old sealing methods were used. 
But a little more than 10 years ago 
the home sealing machines for tin 
cans gained great popularity. 

The problem of convincing house- 
wives at large that tin does not 
“poison” food arose early. The 
Southwest did not need much educa- 
tion. People there have canned in 
tin in greater or less volume for gen- 
erations. They are used to it. But 
other parts of the nation had to be 
sold—and still do. Continental Can 
Company has done a good deal in 
this direction by advertising in gen- 
eral magazines. A few makers of 
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home sealers have aided somewhat, on 
a small scale. 

Last year gave a strong impetus to 
the idea. Government home relief 
activities, particularly in the South 
and Southwest, provided it. The gov- 
ernment’s canning projects—encourag- 
ing food raisers to bring their fruits, 
vegetables and meats to approved 
canning centers where they are put 
into tin at government expense— 
have further sold the tin can idea to 
the general public. Thus the sale of 
tin cans for preserving home-raised 
food has boomed. Whereas only 
about 50 million tin cans of quart size 
were sold through retail outlets in 
Texas last year, the number has mul- 
tiplied during 1934. And the same 
is true in many other southern and 
southwestern states. Increased sales 
also are noted in the North. 

This naturally opens a multiplied 
market for home sealing machines— 
simple enough devices, selling for 
around $10. The old line Burpee 
Can Sealer Company, of Chicago, was 
one of the originals in the field. Metal 
Package Corporation of New York 
promoted its sealer with small space 
in Good Housekeeping at the begin- 
ning of last Summer's canning season 
and continued it in sectional agricul- 
tural publications, especially through- 
out the South, until this month. It 
expects to resume early next Spring. 
The Automatic Devices Company of 
Chicago and the National Pressure 
Cooker Company of Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, also are big factors. 

The attitude of can manufacturers 
toward the promotion of home tin can- 


ning varies. Some feel it would be 
injudicious to openly = this market 
when the vast bulk of their containers 
is sold to commercial canneries. 
Others say tin cans for home use do 
not compete with canneries . . 
housewives would put the same food 
in glass if they didn’t use tin. . 
that the more fruits and vegetables and 
meats homemakers put into tin, the 
less antipathy they will feel toward 
commercially tinned foods. 

Thus the home market for tin cans 
and ten-dollar sealers increases might- 


ily. 


Ediphone’s S. E. Charles 
Says Sales Boss’ Big Job 
Covers Three Points 


Any sales manager's fundamental 
job is to select, train and supervise 
salesmen; all other factors are distinct- 
ly secondary. S. E. Charles, New 
York sales manager of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., made this flat declaration 
to the Sales Executives Club of New 
York October 11, thus expressing 
agreement with one of the central 
themes of SALES MANAGEMENT’S 
“Managing Salesmen in 1935” special 
issue of October 10. 

Mr. Charles said that since the high 
mortality rate among salesmen is the 
most expensive item in distribution to- 
day, the sales manager is justified in 
devoting most of his efforts to this 
“eternal triangle of sales manage- 
ment.” 

He thinks the biggest job of the 
three is to select men successfully. An 
applicant’s personality counts most, 
and can be judged somewhat by the 
number of changes of employment he 
may have made within a single field 
of selling. But technical experience 
is important, too, for there is no other 
field of business in which so many 
unqualified people try to get jobs. 

Adequate training has become more 
essential every year—training in the 
customer’s needs as much as in the 
qualities of the thing to be sold. To 
help make new men productive within 
three months Mr. Charles’ company 
uses a visual sales kit made up of 99 
illustrations picturing all selling an- 
gles of the product. 

Since few salesmen are equally good 
at prospecting, demonstrating and 
closing, it is good to give them ex- 
pert supervision, ‘‘not by mass action, 
but individually,” said Mr. Charles. 
“This gives sales managers a good 
chance to keep close to their fields. 
But beware the salesman who leans 
too heavily upon special help.” 
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How Mail Tests Found Our Best 


Approach for a New Product 


BY JOHN K. CRIPPEN 
Manager, Direct Mail Department, L. B. Allen Company, Inc., Chicago 


DIRECT mail campaign, 
A carefully pretested to discover 
the best approach, regained 
lost ground for our new 
product after it had gotten off to a 
bad start. The testing process also 
disclosed that the letter which the 
seller believes to be a winner is just 
a “dud” to the buyer, and vice versa. 
Trial mailings, showing the dollars 
and cents value of varied approaches, 
are the only certain proving grounds. 
Our new product, ‘‘Everseal,” for 
repairing leaky auto radiators, entered 
the field three months too late. Job- 
bers and ‘‘wagon-jobbers” (the small 
truck-driving jobbers of the automo- 
tive industry) were well stocked with 
at least fifteen well-known competi- 
tive brands. Most of these latter 
sold for 10, 15 and 25 cents, while 
‘Everseal” was priced at 50 cents. 
Obviously this, the usual, sales chan- 
nel was closed to us. Because of the 
tremendous number of gas stations 
and garages, our best prospective 
customers, it was impossible for sales- 
men to call on them except at a pro- 
hibitive cost. 


A Letter, Yes. But What Kind? 


A direct-mail campaign either to 
individual consumers or to filling 
stations and garages was the only 
way out of our dilemma. A letter to 
the first group—trucking, bus and 
transportation companies, fleet owners, 
general contractors and doctors—was 
highly successful. It offered two 
large cans of “Everseal’’ for a dollar, 
the retail price, and the excellent re- 
turns added up to a neat profit. 

However, our first letter to garage 
and filling station prospects, featuring 
a dozen cans at the dealer’s cost, was 
as unprofitable as the other campaign 
had been profitable. This was doubly 
disappointing, for we had hoped to 
use a successful letter as a talking 
point with jobbers the following year. 
Probing the cause of our failure, we 
concluded that our approach had been 
at fault. We had offered no more 
than competitors were giving. Of 
course, we had pointed out the larger 
margin of profit, greater size and 
higher quality of ‘Everseal.” Dealers 
retorted that it was harder to sell at 
five times the price of rival brands. 
In order to overcome that objection, 
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we had to give them some extra in- 
centive to push our product. 

Because we had, regretfully, elimi- 
nated the jobber, there was an extra 
margin of profit available to use in 
supplying that extra service. Three 
means suggested themselves: 

1. Offering the filling station and 
garage dealer an additional discount, 
explaining that it was a “special in- 
troductory offer.” 

2. Spending the appropriation for 
signs and slides to be presented to 
dealers. As a test, we purchased a 
small number of neon-effect signs 
with sets of six interchangeable slides. 
The latter advertised garage and fill- 
ing station services: “Greasing— 
100% Thorough; Have your oil 
checked; Batteries Charged,” and so 
on. Included in the assortment of 
six was one to be inserted during a 
cold spell. It read, ‘For Leaky 
Radiators, Cylinder-heads and Blocks 
Use Everseal, the instant and perma- 
nent Radiator-repair.” 

3. For every dozen cans of Ever- 
seal bought, we proposed to supply 
a hundred postal cards with the 
dealer’s name, and bearing an adver- 
tising message on his services and 
products. A small ad for ‘‘Everseal’’ 
was also on the card. He could send 
the cards to his private mailing list. 


Test Reverses Firm’s Opinion 


Taking a lesson from the poor 
showing of our first mailing, we did 
not enter an extensive campaign until 
we had thoroughly sifted these three 
approaches and determined which was 
the best. Selecting an equal number 
of garages and filling stations from 
city directories, a master list was com- 
piled. Names on it were numbered 
alternately 1, 2 and 3. The number 
1 list received the introductory offer 
together with illustrated circulars de- 
scribing ‘‘Everseal.”’ 

To the number 2 list the letter 
talked about the usefulness of the free 
sign and slides and their ability to 
sell more of the dealer’s services as 
well as “Everseal.’”” A return card 
contained a description of the slides. 
The dealer merely checked off those 
he preferred. The number 3 list let- 
ter explained the value of the post 
card advertisements. 

Results from test mailings of the 


three approaches were exactly opposite 
to what had been expected. It was 
believed that number 3 would pull 
more returns. It brought in only 2% 
of the orders. Number 2, contrary to 
our anticipations, won in a walk, pull- 
ing 87% of the orders. Number 1 
ranked second with 11% of the orders 
received. 

From this trial it was self-evident 
that method number 2 was the angle 
to plug heavily. Accordingly we 
purchased a large stock of the neon- 
effect signs, slides and other material 
necessary and prepared for a national 
campaign along that line. 

In direct mail selling much has been 
said about testing letterheads, fill-ins, 
enclosures and_ illustrations. From 
our experience, the approach is of far 
more importance. Get the angle 
which makes buyers want your prod- 
uct and the rest is merely incidental. 


Sales Increase Follows 
Re-design of “Wiz” 
(Continued from page 404) 


and features, but also tells how Wiz 
registers serve the buying, receiving, 
stock-keeping, production, selling, de- 
livery and billing operations of the 
main fields of business. Though the 
data on each key operation of busi- 
ness are in concentrated form, they are 
essential information with which the 
salesman can talk intelligently to 
practically every type of business man. 

Almost a hundred new salesmen 
were taken on and given a two weeks’ 
sales school with this presentation as 
their text book. Old salesmen studied 
the presentation on their own, report- 
ing their familiarity with it at the 
regular weekly sales meeting. 

Following the training period, new 
salesmen are assigned to older men, 
some of whom have been made super- 
visors. The supervisor serves in an 
older brother capacity and can help the 
new salesman in almost any way he 
sees fit, closing a tough account, if 
necessary. 

Because the large counter machines 
weigh 18 pounds, the salesman car- 
ries his light portable with him for 
two or three days. With this, he 
demonstrates and builds up a list of 
prospects for the larger machines. 
When he has enough, he takes the 
large register out for a day and tries 
to close. Packed in a handy carrying 
case, the heavier machine is thus made 
as convenient to carry and demon- 
strate as is possible under the circum- 
stances. To start the redesigned line 
off with enthusiasm, the general man- 
ager presented it to the sales force at 
local meetings, usually picnics. 
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Distiller Talks Temperance 
In Big Advertising Space 


“Drink moderately . . . whiskey 
cannot take the place of milk, bread 
or meat . . . the House of Seagram 
does not want a dollar that should 
be spent for the necessities of life.” 

Thus Joseph Seagram & Sons, Inc., 
takes an entirely new tack in liquor 
advertising, using 750 lines of re- 
strained type in 158 dailies October 
16 to do so. And the firm will con- 
tinue to follow the same theme 
through a newspaper campaign of in- 
definite length and size, “if public 
opinion shows that it approves our at- 
titude,” says H. I. Peffer, chairman of 
the board, thus bidding for newspaper 
editorial support. 

Mr. Peffer made his statement to re- 
porters assembled October 15 upon 
the promise of an announcement “‘of 
profound sociological importance.”” He 
told them the new Seagram ‘“modera- 
tion’’ campaign had been under con- 
sideration for several months and had 
finally been embarked upon ‘because 
public welfare certainly suggests mod- 
eration”; that the drunkards of the 
country were the worst enemies of the 
liquor industry and that Seagram, 
with a vast store of aged and aging 
whiskey on hand, is acting from pure- 
ly selfish motives—“'so that we may 
stay in business and go ahead on a 
sound merchandising basis.’ 


Hopes for Cooperation 


He said further that he hoped other 
important distillers would take up the 
same theme. However, there was no 
assurance of this because the matter 
had not been discussed with the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

The matter that immediately worries 
Seagram—and the Blackman Com- 
pany, its advertising agency—is that 
too great a volume of liquor advertis- 
ing filled with alluring claims is now 
appearing throughout the land. While 
Mr. Peffer says that he does not see 
any immediate rise of prohibition to 
a new wave of power, he does not be- 
lieve in sitting back and doing nothing 
to prevent such a rise. 

Hence the sensational new Seagram 
advertising campaign, which started 
off under the headline, “We who 
make whiskey say: Drink Moderately.” 
While counseling moderation to drink- 
ers, lest they lose their new-found 
liberty, the campaign does not set out 
to tell people just how they shall drink 
their whiskey. It does, however, put 
in a good word for “whiskey that has 
been properly distilled and then 
brought to full mellowness, full 
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wholesomeness by aging. . . . Treat 
whiskey as a luxury. . . . A pint of 
good aged whiskey will bring you 
more enjoyment, more satisfaction 
than a quart of whiskey of dubious 
quality.” 

Thus the house of Seagram makes 
a new effort to win and hold public 
confidence and hopes the distilling in- 
dustry will follow its lead. 


Improved Jell-O Gets Big 
Press, Radio Ad Splurge 


With a new process for blending 
fresh fruit flavors into the gelatin 
crystals, worked out by General Foods 


laboratories, Jell-O goes on the air 
and into magazines and newspapers in 
a huge Fall campaign. _Four-color 
bleed pages in a group of national 
magazines reaching 15,675,000 fami- 
lies each month, a coast-to-coast hook- 
up featuring Jack Benny and news- 
paper ads calling attention to the radio 
program are the drive’s three phases. 
Window posters, counter and win- 
dow displays and other types of tie-in 
material will be distributed to grocers 
by General Foods salesmen. 
Challenge to a “Triple Test” will 
be the basis of the magazine copy. 
“Open a package and sniff the fresh 
fruit flavor of the dry crystals; smell 
the pure aroma when Jell-O is dis- 
solved in warm water; taste the finish- 
ed dessert for the twice-as-rich flavor 
made possible by the exclusive new 
process.”” Lawton Campbell is sales 
and advertising manager for Jell-O. 
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¥ BUY NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 


IMES-STAR readers buy millions of nationally adver- 
tised cigars and cigarettes, toilet goods and drugs, 
household utilities, canned, packaged and general foods, 
and their full share of automobiles, refrigerators, radios, etc. 


The national advertiser has learned from experience that 
Times-Star readers are not only willing but able to buy his 
product. That is why the great industry he represents 
found it profitable during the first eight months of this 
year to use 1,424,181 lines of general advertising in Cin- 
cinnati’s home-owned newspaper—an amount which gives 
the Times-Star almost a 2-to-1 lead in Cincinnati, and 
ranks it 7th in evening general advertising in the U. S. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


Chicago: Kellogg M. Patterson, 333 N. Michigan 
New York: Martin L. Marsh, 60 East 42nd Street 
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What Is Liquor’s Contribution 
to Newspaper Advertising Gains? 


(Relation of Alcoholic Beverages to Total of All General Advertising) 


ist Six Mos., ist Six Mos., Per Cent. 1st Six Mos., Ratio 

1934, 1933, Gain, 1934, 1934, Total Alcoholic to 

CcCITY— Total General Total General Over 1933 Alcoholic General Gain 
Baltimore Recah 3,432,073 2,958,896 15.9 351,058 ye Be 
Se 6,202,046 5,291,128 17.2 612,187 67.2 
DE tétrdenvaneee 2,360,120 1,991,819 18.5 201,053 54.3 
ok aawew ee 5,544,365 4,086,791 35.7 437,637 30.0 
Cleveland err 2,715,269 2,170,052 25.1 193,815 59.5 
SED aac ce ceeenas 3,486,546 2,617,923 33.2 429,395 48.3 
Los Angeles ......... 3,667,221 3,150,608 16.1 267,878 52.8 
Milwaukee Sw leiesria 2,724,548 2,239,132 21.7 190,425 39.2 
New York .......... 11,353,468 9,178,047 23.7 1,268,120 58.3 
Philadelphia* ....... 5,398,459 4,608,301 74 614,698 ey SS 
Pittsburgh .......... 3,300,677 2,393,098 37.9 445,793 49.1 
San Francisco ....... 3,652,639 2,983,517 22.4 308,948 37.3 
8 SS 2,867,337 2,218,187 29.3 201,455 31.0 
Washington, D. C..... 3,888,507 2,840,351 36.9 492,383 46.9 
Total, 14 cities.. 60,593,275 48,727,850 24.4 6,014,575 50.7 


* Public Ledger (morning) merged with the Inquirer, April 16, 1934. 


General advertising in all news- 
papers of 14 selected major market 
cities gained 24.4% in the first six 
months of this year—and alcoholic 
beverages accounted for more than 
half of the gain. This is one of the 
most striking facts developed from a 
study of newspaper advertising line- 
age made for SALES MANAGEMENT 
by Media Records, Inc. 

The gain in general advertising 
24.4%, was considerably better than 
the 17.6% gain in total display. The 
gain in retail lineage was 13.9%. 

The advertising of retail liquor 
stores in the 14 cities was 682,210 
lines, or about one-tenth of the na- 
tional advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages, which was divided as follows: 


BNE: coer cccinses 4,465,059 
ee 1,328,279 
ae 221,237 


Since the advertising of retail liquor 
stores represented such a small las 
tion of the total of all alcoholic bev- 
erages, we have, in the table above, 
applied the national advertising line- 
age of alcoholic beverages against the 
gains in all general advertising instead 
of against the total of all display ad- 
vertising. There was practically no 
alcoholic beverage advertising in the 
first six months of last year. In April, 
May and June there was a small 
amount of beer advertising only. Thus 
the advertising of those products this 
year represents almost a complete net 
gain. 

Those cities above the average in 
general advertising gains were, in or- 
der: Pittsburgh, Washington, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, St. Louis and Cleveland. 

Those cities whose gains depended 
least on alcoholic beverages were, in 
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order: Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
San Francisco, Milwaukee, Washing- 
ton, Detroit and Pittsburgh. Phila- 
delphia was most dependent on liquor 
advertising for its gains, but this was 
due, to some extent at least, to the 
fact that the morning Public Ledger 
was merged, April 16, with the In- 
“irer. 

All in all, liquor seems to have done 
well by the newspapers—with its con- 
tribution of 10% of the total of all 
general advertising (all national ad- 
vertising except automotive) and more 
than 50% of the gains this year over 
last. 


Snapshots 


B. F. GoopRicH CoMPANY adds a 
battery to its line of products, follow- 
ing the example of other tire firms 
which have placed their eggs in more 
than one basket. Western Union steps 
forward as a testing agent for the 
first time in Goodrich’s announcement 
of the “Electr-Pak” battery, certifying 
that the latter is a humdinger, “A 
power plant in itself. Propelled a 
2,960 pound car 1,307 feet with the 
motor dead.” 


LUDEN’S, INC., with the assistance 
of J. M. Mathes, Inc., has built an ad- 
vertising campaign around the theme 
of ‘‘Ludenizing”—a throat medicating 
process which they say occurs when 
one of their mentholated cough drops 
is placed in the mouth. The cam- 
paign will run from November 1 until 
April, and will appear simultaneously 
in radio, newspapers and magazines— 
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newspapers in 75 key cities, insertions 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, 
Collier's, Household and Holland’s, 
and 15-minute radio programs over 
both the NBC Blue Network and the 
Columbia chain. 


SQUIBB tries out “chain store’ news- 
paper copy in ten test cities, each ad 
including a variety of products, with 
two featured. Prices are determined 
by retailers in that locality, but Squibb 
pays for the space. If the plan clicks 
it will be extended to 91 markets. 
Thus, although price is emphasized, 
to cater to ‘“‘bargain-hunters,” profit 
margins are maintained. 


PHILCO radios asked the general 
public not to tune in on a broadcast 
over the Columbia Network, as the 
program was “intended for 15,000 
Philco dealers and distributors only.” 
We'll bet a considerable portion of 
the folks who read the ad dialed that 
program to get the thrill of eaves- 


dropping. 


The LAMBERT PHARMACAL CoM- 
PANY will do its part to make Amerti- 
cans throat conscious this winter. 
Listerine and other Lambert products 
are the new sponsors of fourteen 
Saturday afternoon performances of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


STERLING PRODUCTS will be in the 
newspapers in a big way this fall and 
winter. Bayer Aspirin is scheduled for 
approximately 1,200 newspapers; 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia will use 
newspapers in 200 markets; Fletcher's 
Castoria has just completed newspaper 
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test campaigns in a number of large 
cities; Pepsin Syrup Company will use 
3,500 metropolitan and small town 
newspapers; California Syrup of Figs 
will use newspapers in more than 200 
zones. 


THE CHENEY SILK COMPANY, one 
of the most famous family industries 
in the country, is bowing to modern- 
ism and for the first time is admitting 
‘outsiders’ to the executive end of the 
business. The first so-called outsider 
to be admitted to the inner councils 
is Henry B. Mallory, who has been 
named comptroller. 


The UNITED STATES RUBBER CoM- 
PANY announces the perfection of Lay- 
tex, a new insulation material which 
they think will revolutionize the elec- 
trical industry. The product is de- 
rived directly from latex, the milk of 
the rubber tree. Among’ the talking 
points claimed for the new product is 
that it excels in flexibility, tensile 
strength and resistance to compression, 
dielectric strength and insulation re- 
sistance, and that it permits walls that 
are thinner to make finished con- 


ductors lighter in weight and smaller 
in bulk. 


YATES-AMERICAN MACHINE CoM- 
PANY, Beloit, Wisconsin, largest 
maker of woodworking machinery, en- 
ters the radiator and unit heater in- 
dustry. Roger Birdsell will head this 
division of Y-A. The line which he 
will sell includes all types of re- 
frigeration units, unit heaters and auto 
radiators. 


PRoF. HowarpD E. NIXxon, of the 
School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity, after questioning newspaper 
readers on trains, street cars and wait- 
ing rooms, reports that 3,012 readers 
out of 4,400 turn first to the left hand 
page. A lot of people start their 
papers at the back and read their way 
to the front, the professor also dis- 
covered. But advertisers continue to 
holler for a right-hand page. 


INDIAN MororcycLe, perhaps in 
celebration of a 100% rise in busi- 
ness over last year, announces a new 
model of its service vehicle, the Dis- 
patch Tow. With three wheels, the 
motorcycle is used by garages for an- 
sweting emergency calls. It can be 
towed along behind when the repair- 
man is bringing the car back to the 
shop. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & Brass Cor- 
PORATION, Detroit, plans a little com- 
petition for American Aluminum, to 
date the sole manufacturer of that 
metal. After five years of experiment, 
Bohn has worked out a new process 
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involving alunite ore and will erect 
a 15- to 20-million-dollar plant to 
manufacture the new product. Alunite 
deposits are found in Utah, which will 
make the company independent of for- 
eign materials. Properties from which 
aluminum is made at present come 
from British Guiana and Germany. 


The INTERNATIONAL — FLORISTS’ 
TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 
reports an upturn in luxury buying. 
Figures from their clearing house 
show that the September volume of 
flowers-by-wire business was 12% 
ahead of the same month last year, 
despite the fact that the index curve 
of general business at the end of Sep- 
tember was below last year. 


Dry Goops ECONOMIST advocates 
stockings sold in tin cans. It even 
had Josephine Von Miklos design a 
sample can with a humorous cartoon- 
photograph on the outside. For dis- 
play, the cans would have numerous 
advantages, and they could be re-used 
by purchasers for cookies, vases and 
what not. 


Walter P. Chrysler should be 
chuckling happily these crisp fall 
days. Both CREAM OF WHEAT and 
BaB-O are using Plymouth cars as 
prizes in contests which they are stag- 
ing with much pomp. And, naturally, 
Plymouth sedans are right up front, 
getting the benefit of advertising 
which costs Mr. Chrysler not a penny. 


When each month 


shows more advertisers 


using this one magazine 


exclusively to cover the 


brewery field... 
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205 E. 42nd St., New York City + 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
INDEX 


Helps Busy Executives 
to Make 
Right Decisions 
Promptly 


The captain of a great liner can’t 
afford to entrust important decisions 
to others. His is the responsibility 
for the ship. Similarly the business 
executive, the banker, the individ- 
ual investor must each determine 
his own course—must make the 


final decision himself. 


THE BUSINESS INDEX service 
lays before you every month in a 
series of graphic charts all the vital 
facts and figures in trade, industry, 
and finance—makes them instantly 
seizable for comparison and trend. 
THE CORPORATION REGISTER 
gives the entire capital structure 
and earnings trend of leading cor- 


porations—at a glance. 


Financial houses of international 
repute, bankers, brokers, noted in- 
dustrialists, and thousands of inves- 
tors find THE BUSINESS INDEX 
invaluable. Send for complete in- 


formation. 


The Business Index 
Published by Crandall, Pierce & Co. 
1600 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
74 Trinity Pl., New York 
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I. G. A. Moves Mountains of Salad 


Dressing in National 7-Day Drive 


ALAD dressing, 1,200,000 jars 
of it, moved across the counters 
of members of the Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance in _ that 
group’s recent National Salad Week. 
With a comprehensive program that 
included almost every form of pro- 
motion, from the printed page to 
drilling of store personnel, the big 
drive went over with a whoop. 
Numerous retailers, stocks ex- 
hausted, wired for more dressing. 
For the first time in its history, 
I.G.A. wholesalers ordered salad dress- 
ing in carload lots. Suggestions 
came from wholesalers and retailers 
alike that a repeat week would be 
highly profitable. Some 100,000 
cases were sold during the week. 


Aftermath Profitable, Too 


“And the best part is that we sold 
more dressing the week after the sale 
at 27 cents than we sold while the 
special offer of 23 cents was 
on,” says E. D. Eldrege, I. G. A. 


member of Niagara Falls, New 
York. “Our store is  semi- self- 
service. The customer’s deliberate 


selection of I. G. A. salad dressing 
proved that the brand name had been 
made thoroughly familiar by the cam- 
paign.” 

P. L. Herrick, head of the I. G. 
A. sales service division, says, “Our 
drive not only sold salad dressing in 
surprising amounts, but moved enor- 
mous quantities of salad ingredients 
such as tomatoes, lettuce, pineapple, 
asparagus, gelatine and so on.” 

The campaign was launched only 
after extensive preparation. Three 
months in advance of the sale, the 
advertising division completed its lay- 
outs and plans, embracing newspaper 
ads in mat form, heavy cardboard dis- 
play cases, decorations for formal 
window displays and “island” ex- 
hibits, strings of pennants, window 
cards, car cards, posters and special 
can “toppers.” These latter told that 
the jars were of the re-usable type. 

Every piece of advertising and 
equipment, with circulars and “‘vocal- 
pix’ records to reveal the strategy and 
methods to be used, moved out to the 
117 wholesale distributors on schedule 
and was re-distributed to the retail- 
ers on schedule. 

“Selling the dealer’’ on the sale in 
advance was considered very impor- 
tant. Instructions, with illustrations, 
were laid down before him. Among 
the advance material going to the gro- 
cer, to fix the size, importance and 


scope of the campaign, was an en- 
velope containing these items: 


I. G. A. Dodger: containing printed 
illustrations of the newspaper advertising 
copy and cuts, which were available in 
mat form; full instructions to local print- 
ers who would set up the ads; and a 
report sheet for noting his stock and sales 
and prices for headquarters. . Seven hun- 
dred newspapers got ads. 

Liberal supply of gaily colored pennants 
to be strung across the store aisles. 

The Monthly ‘Independent Grocer- 
gram,” showing photos of standard dis- 
plays for windows and counters and 
“island” stands; for “The Taste Tells” 
demonstrations, and repeating the plan of 
concerted action. 

Samples of the special ‘Booster’ which 
was being mailed out directly to some 
3,000,000 patrons of I. G. A. stores, ac- 
cording to mailing lists supplied by the 
dealers. Note: This week required about 
4,500,000 copies to cover the lists. 

Mass display stands and window ma- 
terials. 


In addition, the dealer received a 
handsomely illustrated sheet, showing 
how advertising displays could be 
used to best advantage, and giving 
“Profit Pointers,” such as the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

Call a special meeting of your store 
personnel; make it compulsory for every- 
body to mention salad dressing bargains. 
Offer a prize to the one who sells the 
most. Create a competitive spirit. 

Have a sampling table. Invite all your 
customers to try some. 

Have several extra jars handy at the 
check-out counter for last-minute sales. 


Plan 8 Such Sales a Year 


As things worked out, the public 
became much interested in the new 
type jar which I. G. A. officals had 
devised and patented. The unique 
cap cards, in full color, told the ad- 
vantages in large type, with illustra- 
tions, saying: 

“Re-usable—for preserving use regular 
mason jar caps.” 

“The jar—which is built to fit the 
spoon—.”’ 

‘No messy scooping.” 

“The ideal refrigerator water bottle— 
after you have used the salad dressing.” 
The picture showed its squat, fat shape fit- 
ting low shelves. 

The I. G. A. group now has a 
schedule of eight special sales a year, 
along similar lines. Interspersed are 
smaller drives to dramatize and glorify 
good foods. Holiday sales, Eastet 
sale, Fourth of July sale, National 
Coffee Week, National Soap Drive, 
Salad Week, O.K. sale and the Big 
9 sale—are typical of this schedule. 
All in all, Mr. Herrick believes this 
set-up gives the independent dealer 
the buying and distributing advan- 
tage of the chain store. 
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Talking Points 


“If you don’t sleep restfully to- 
gether, if you and your life mate slide 
into the middle of the bed,” Lewis 
& CONGER’S Sleep Shop, Manhattan 
housefurnishers, have the solution. It’s 
“Our Beautyrest Bundling Mattress 

. reinforced center coil construc- 
tion, yet no ridge in the center. . 
Stays level, letting each sleeper keep 
on his own side in blissful comfort.” 
Is that fine old Colonial custom of 
bundling to have a come-back? L 
& C are doing their bit. 


Hy-GeeE is the “only germicidal 
floor wax,” according to E. S. Evans 
& Sons, Detroit, its manufacturer. A 
certificate by General Testing Labora- 
tories certifies that Hy-Gee “spread on 
floor surfaces cuts down 400 germ 
colonies to two colonies. . . . Re- 
mains effective as long as seven days.” 
This leaves the door open for a rival 
to bring out a wax that will swat those 
two still-kicking germ colonies. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION goes the dentifrice folks 
one better. You won't be bothered 
with pink toothbrush and film on the 
fangs if you “Just add walnuts to all 
soft foods. Change ‘Spoon 
Foods’ into robust dishes that make 
you chew.” Evidently the Associa- 
tion’s campaign is pulling, for the 
“yearly production of Diamond wal- 
nuts is over 75,000,000 pounds.” 


LONG cigarettes, product of Paul 
Werner Company, are a fraction of an 
inch longer than standard size. Hence, 
so the manufacturer claims, the first 
whiffs give a cooler smoke. The pack- 
age is a glowing red, very striking. 
A New York cigar store clerk made 
this left-handed comment in talking 
about them. ‘The manufacturers 
make no claims about the quality of 
the tobacco, but they are longer.” 


ZENITH radios ran a three-column ad 
in Chicago when launching its ““Triple- 
filtering” sets. 
There was noth- 
ing out of the or- 
dinary about the 
announce- 
ment. But down 
in the corner of 
the page, as it is 
on this page, was 
a 1-col. by 3-inch 
adlet which made 


_ readers chuckle 
ey | 
-i and glance aloft. 
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HERE'S THE REAL MUSSOLINI 
~ eee All of him! 


ENITH BRADIO CORPORATION, CUlCaco, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COM- 

PANY, maker of International trucks, 
says, “A passenger car engine delivers 
from a fourth to a half of its full 
power most of the time. The truck 
engine delivers from three-fourths to 
all of its power. . . . If the average 
car is disposed of at 50,000 miles. . . 
trucks should be entitled to retire- 
ment in a few months’ time. ’ 
International trucks have traveled . . . 
two or three hundred thousand miles, 
evety mile a truck mile. It takes a 
truck engine to stand the gaff. . 
For more than twenty years the build- 
ers of International trucks have built 
trucks only.” In other words, a spe- 
cialist is bound to be better than a 
general practitioner. 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
CoMPANY takes a double spread in 
the Saturday Evening Post, “in the 
interests of the public and the laundry 
owners,” to advise housewives to try 
“Thriftily priced laundry services for 
just a few weeks. You'll never go back 
to extravagant old-fashioned washdays 
in your home again.”” Among several 
testimonials quoted is one that is sure 
to wring the withers of numerous 
manufacturers: “I own both a wash- 
ing machine and an electric ironer, 
and I have proved to myself that 
laundry service is cheaper than wash- 
ing at home.” 


introduces 
with such phrases as 


Drewrys, of Detroit, 
“October Ale’ 


“Alcohol content very much increased. 
. Kick of a horse. 
heartily, but have a care. . 


. Drink 
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ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK—Midwest Farm Papers, 
250 Park Ave. 
CHICAGO—Midwest Farm Papers, 
6 No. Michigan Ave. 
DETROIT—Gordon S. Broholm, 
3-258 General Motors Bidg. 
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“Hot Wine” 


The Meyercord Company, in a folder, 

ints out that the old Romans had a 
awe Hae of the importance of point-of- 
sale advertising. When Vesuvius held her 
“lava party” in 79 A.D., covering Pom- 
peii, she put into cold storage merchan- 
dising signs which were only dug out of 
the ashes recently. 

Excavators found signs, still bright, in 
the saloons and barrooms of the day, which 
heralded to the thirsty: 


“HOT WINE.” 

The decalcomanias of today might be 
called the Darwinian descendants of the 
early Roman signs. Decalcomania, in case 
you're not familiar with the term, is more 
or less commonly referred to as a “trans- 
fer." It is made by a lithographic process. 
Numerous layers of white oil pigment are 
laid on a special paper. Over this, simple 
lettering or intricate art may be printed 
in any variety of colors. 

The decalcomania is laid on plate glass, 
wood, metal or almost any other substance 
by wetting with water and “floating” the 
oil film off the paper backing. The 
method is simple and requires no tech- 
nique. Anyone can do it. 

Decalcomania lends itself especially to 
the use of chain stores, large manufacturers 
who sell trade-marked or identified goods 
through numerous retailers. When prohibi- 
tion went out a big new field for decal- 
comania came in. Breweries and distilleries 
are using it in a large way. Transfers 
showing bottled beer, in colors, and beer 
signs, are blooming throughout the land. 
Whisky and gin signs are pursuing closely. 

Wrigley has recently developed a new 
translucent chewing gum transfer with the 
help of the Meyercord Company, of Chi- 
cago, one of the nation’s largest producers 
of decalcomania. Used on store windows 
and doors, the light shines through it at 
night. 

Decalcomania valances are another de- 
velopment which have gained much in 
popularity recently. These and decorative 
window strips have been worked out to 
frame and ornament show windows. They 
are especially popular for identifying chain 
stores. They are also used by General Mo- 
tors, U. S. Tire, Willard Battery, Western 
Union, O’Sullivan’s heels, Postal Telegraph, 
Beatrice Creamery, and by Schlitz and 
other brewers. 

Decorative paint jobs which would cost 
up to $150, if handpainted individually by 
artists, can be duplicated in quantity in 
decalcomania for as low as $2.00 a win- 
dow. 

Equipment identification by the use of 
decalcomania has been employed for a con- 
siderable time. Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana uses decalcomania on 7,000 trucks; 
Grennan cakes (Purity Bakery) on 6,000; 
Borden Milk, Armour and Continental Oil 
are other large users. The list is a long 
one. 

The sales talk of the decalcomania manu- 
facturers is: that each truck becomes a 
“traveling signboard.” Operators are told 
that decalcomania is “better and cheaper” 
if more than twelve trucks are operated. 

Product identification brings out a long 
list of users. The Meyercord sample book 
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swiftly produced transfers made for such 
well-known names as Good Housekeeping 
magazine (seal of approval), Underwood 
and Woodstock typewriters, Frigidaire, the 
Sunbeam Mixmaster, Maytag washer, Easy 
washer, Thor, Apex, Simmons beds, Iron 
Fireman, Dr. West, Shell oil, Kiddie Kars 
and Bradley plows. 

Hundreds of other products hardly less 
known are similarly identified. Name 
plates, identification marks and standard 
ornamentations are put on innumerable 
products quickly and cheaply. An advan- 
tage is that multiple colors can be used 
with low cost and there is no variation 
in design as might follow hand work. 

Ovaltine has used the Little Orphan 
Annie motif on more than 5,000,000 beetle- 
ware mugs. This vast number has been 
distributed through the use of newspaper 
and magazine advertising and _ radio. 
Flower transfers have brightened other 
millions of pieces of so-called graniteware, 
as the process lends itself excellently to 
porcelain and other ceramic products, in- 
cluding pottery and china. 

The most surprising recent development 
is its wide use in women’s shoes. It has 
been estimated that 75% of all “reptile 
hide” shoes are merely decalcomania on 
leather. 

The transfers are laid on plain leather, 
after which it is grained by the embossing 
process. This gives the “scaly” effect so 
desirable. Manufacturers say that the de- 
mand for “snake skin” shoes is so great 


that the world is unable to produce the 
skins needed to fill the demand. 

“Snake skin’ compacts and cigarette 
cases have recently opened up another new 
field. These are given both the appear- 
ance and “feel” of the real hide at much 
lower cost. Wearing qualities, too, are 
excellent. 

Within the last three months surpris- 
ingly realistic imitation marble has come 
on the market. This “marble” is laid on 
Masonite and other similar boards often 
at a cost approximating 25% or less of 
the real marble. 

Some of the arguments for using decal- 
comania in stores and shops, at the point- 
of-sale, advanced by Meyercord are: 

“A shopping list, a good memory and 
a desire to buy, yet she never thought of 
it until the colorful sign above the counter 
brought it to her attention. 

“More merchandise is left unpurchased 
because it is not suggested to the shopper 
at the time when purchases are made than 
because of any lack of desire to buy. 

“Whether they (the decalcomania trans- 
fers) are on the window, counter, showcase 
or wall, their colorful appearance attracts 
the eye and suggests the name of your 
brand at the time when mind and purse 
are open for suggestions. 

“No one knows when a retail store 
takes on your product until you or your 
dealer announces it. The first step toward 
winning customers, then, is telling them 
where your brand may be purchased.” 
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Tower Magazines’ Larger Size 


Catherine McNelis, publisher of the 
Tower magazines, chooses the fifth anni- 
versary of the group as a time for stepping 
up the size of New Movie, Serenade, 
Home, Mystery and Tower Radio to a 
680-line size, thus making them correspond 
in size to most other standard women’s 
publications. The change is effective with 
the January issues. 


This Week 


Mrs. William Brown Meloney, for sev- 
eral years editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune Sunday Magazine, will be editor 
of This Week, the new magazine which will 
be distributed with 21 newspapers, com- 
mencing February 24, 1935. 

This Week will be distributed each 
Sunday with the following newspapers, ex- 
cept the Chicago Daily News, with which 
it will be distributed each Saturday: At- 
lanta Journal, Baltimore Sun, Birmingham 
News, Boston Herald, Buffalo Times, Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Dallas News, Detroit News, Indianapolis 
Star, Memphis Commercial Appeal, Mil- 
waukee Journal, Minneapolis Journal, New 
Orleans Item-Tribune, New York Herald- 
Tribune, Omaha World-Herald, Philadel- 
phia Record, Pittsburgh Press, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat and the Washington Star. 

The United Newspaper Magazine Cor- 
poration, with offices at 420 Lexington 
avenue, New York, will be publisher. 


Gardner Changes 


H. S. Gardner, who has been president 
of the Gardner Advertising Company since 
its Organization in 1908, is now chairman 
of the board; Elmer G. Marshutz, formerly 
vice-president, is the new president, and 
Mrs. E. P. Proetz retains the title of vice- 
president, but with added responsibilities. 
The controlling interest in the company is 
now held equally by the three executives. 
Mr. Gardner will continue in active charge 
of the New York office; Mr. Marshutz 
will head the business in the Middlewest; 
Mrs. Proetz will continue in charge of crea- 
tive work. 


New High School Monthly 


First issue of The Pic, National Inter- 
scholastic Review, is now being distributed 
as the rotogravure section of ‘‘selected, es- 
tablished high school publications, more 
than 90% of the circulation of which is 
paid.”” Established to “meet a definite de- 
mand on the part of certain large adver- 
tisers for a medium with a greater num- 
ber of readers in the field of youth pub- 
lications,” according to Madison Sayles, 
president of the company, it will guar- 
antee a million circulation. 


Media and Agencies Notes 
Raymond Rubicam has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., and Chester J. 
LaRoche has been elected president. . . . 
Howard Ehrlich, recently elected vice-presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Company, has 
be en placed in charge of all of the electrical 
publications of that company—Electrical 
World, Electronics, Radio Retailing, Elec- 
trical Merchandising. In addition he will 
continue in charge of Electrical Trade Pub- 
lishing Company, of which he is 
president. Lee Adam Smith has 
been made promotion advertising manager 
of the San Francisco Examiner. ... The 
Christian Science Monitor has added to its 
advertising sales staff through the appoint- 
ment of Harvey W. Cook, Boston, Baldwin 
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Herman, New York, Edwin H. Felt, Chi- 
cago, and William M. Cotterill, Seattle. . 
Arthur P. Hirose, since 1928 manager 
of the market analysis and sales promotion 
departments of the McGraw-Hill electri- 
cal and radio publications, has resigned to 
become director of the research depart- 
ment of the McCall Company. 


D. P. Brother & Company 
Agency Formed 


D. P. Brother heads a new agency, with 
offices on the eighth floor of the General 
Motors Building, Detroit. While it will 
be entirely independent and self-contained, 
it is expected to utilize Campbell-Ewald’s 
nation-wide facilities, such as branch of- 
fices in principal cities, outdoor, radio and 
marketing research. Associated with Mr. 
Brother are: W. O. Floing, Frank G. Kane, 
A. J. Feinberg, R. K. Edmonds, Clarence 
Hatch, Jr., and C. Georgi, Jr. 


To These Agencies 

Golden Blossom Honey (John G. Paton 
Company) to Al Paul ye &. Company. . 
Detroit White Lead Works to Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Chicago... . United 
Air Lines to J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Chicago. . . . S. B. Thomas, 
Inc., to Charles W. Hoyt Company 
cans The Insulite Company, Min- 
neapolis, to Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
Minneapolis. The Christian Feig- 
enspan Brewing Company to Paris & 
Peart. . . . Dowell, Inc., subsidiary of 
Dow Chemical Company, to MacManus, 
John & Adams, Inc.; also, Heiler Bros., 
Newark, and A. Peters & Company, De- 
troit. . . . Hinze Ambrosia, Inc., to 
Luckey, Bowman & Co. . Shredded 
Wheat Division of National Biscuit Com- 
pany to Federal Advertising Agency. .. . 
Worcester Salt Company to Charles W. 
Hoyt Company... .. Valier and Spies 
Milling Company to Gardner Advertising. 


| IT DARES TO BE DIFFERENT | 


POINT OF 
DIFFERENCE NO. 6 


| Regional 
j Advertising 


at REGIONAL RATES 


Three editions of The Christian 


Science 


Monitor are 


published 


daily—one for the Atlantic Sea- 
board, Canada and Europe... 
another for the Central States... 
a third for the Rocky Mountain 


and Pacifie Coast States. 


Adver- 


tisers enjoy the economy of re- 
gional placement in a medium of 
international prestige. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


MONITOR 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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It May Be Obvious to You, a 
Deep, Dark Mystery to Buyers 


Upon a time, once, when I was handling 
publicity for the Florists Telegraph De- 
livery Association, I figured that we had 
published more than a thousand advertise- 
ments, explaining in detail the process of 
telegraphing flowers. Goodness only knows 
how many explanations have been pub- 
lished since that time. And, of course, in- 
dividual florists, for 
a decade or more, 
have been promot- 
ing the idea through 
local newspapers, 
direct mail, _ and 
other forms of ad- 
vertising. 

You might reason- 
ably assume that by 
this time every lit- 
erate human being 
in this broad land 
would have a pretty 
fair notion of how 
to go about the 
business of _ trans- 
mitting a dozen pink 
roses from Here to 
There. Yet only the other day, O. O. 
McIntyre, in a personal paragraph in his 
New York column, observed, “I wonder 
how they telegraph flowers.” 

Such a revelation would be discouraging 
but for the fact that I long ago became 
hardened to the conviction that the proc- 
ess of selling an idea is one which in- 
volves perpetual pounding. It is never 
safe to assume that “everybody knows” 
anything. To the client who interposes 
an objection that “We said that last 
month,” my invariable reply is, “Yes, and 
if we know what's good for us we'd better 
say it again mext month, and the next, and 
the next.” It is impossible to over-empha- 
size the old essentials: What is it? What 


Maxwell Droke 


will it do? How does it work? What 
does it cost? Where and how can we 
get it? 


About the time you, as a vendor, get 
pretty blamed sick of your subject, you can 
reasonably surmise that the idea is just 
beginning to sink in. And when you come 
to the point where the old familiar phrases 
arouse a feeling of absolute nausea, there 
will still be millions who yet live in black- 
est ignorance of you and your works. 


Realtor Writes a Letter That 
Gets Cheers—and Business 


An advertising friend of mine, recently 
transferred from the Middle West to New 
York, sends me this letter which he re- 
ceived a few days after his arrival in the 
city. “Pretty nice bit of promotion,” he 
opines. And I am inclined to agree: 

“As an old advertising man who went 
Democratic back in 1926 and went into 
real estate, I still read the advertising 
journals for news of my old friends and 
acquaintances in the business—plus, I'll 
confess, an occasional ‘lead.’ 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


“I noticed your move to the city, and 
venture to offer my assistance in locating 
your family, if you haven't already done so. 

“If you don’t already know it—perhaps 
from your friends—this section of the 
metropolitan surburbia has about the 
cream of those New York business men 
who like the suburban sort of life, and 
have their feet firmly on the ground as to 
values. There’s less keeping up with the 
Joneses out here, and more substantial 
values—if I can sum it up that tersely. 

“Don’t let the Hudson River fool you. 
It has tunnels, bridges and tubes, and the 
electric trains pass my office window as | 
dictate this letter. From your desk chair 
to mine out here is under the hour. 

“If you'll phone me, I can give you a 
fairly good idea of what we have to offer 
in rentals and sales in a few minutes’ dis- 


cussion.” 
* * #* 


Anent my discussion in the last issue 
as to the relative merits of the cold call 
vs. the call-by-invitation, here is an “in- 
between” letter used by a representative 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, in 
making new contacts. Note particularly 
the last four words. Seems to me a 
sensible solution. This letter serves as 
an introduction, yet at the same time, the 
writer is not barred from further action: 

“Insurance deals with events you can- 
not control. 

“Especially is this true of accident in- 
surance. If the risk of protecting your 
income and savings is not transferred to 
an insurance company, it is definitely 
borne by you. 

“Accidents strike like a bolt from the 
blu 


e. 
“T will call you.” 


The Well Known Mountain 
Pays Mohammed a Return Call 


Well known is the story of the Prophet 
Mohammed, and his willingness to journey 
to the mountain which would not come to 
him. Not so well known, perhaps, is Mr. 
R. M. Bryan, of 1270 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. But no less accommodating. 
Reversing the Mohammedan tradition, Mr. 
Bryan says in effect, “If you cannot come 
to the pine-scented forest, be of good cheer, 
for I will bring the forest to you.” The 
trick is accomplished neatly, with a device 
which looks somewhat like a_ portable 
radio set. Let us quote briefly from Mr. 
Bryan's letter of recent date. 

“Billy B. Van makes a wonderful pine 
needle oil, and we supply a device that 


enables one to have, at will, the true fra- 
grance of a pine forest in home and office. 
And all so simple and so inexpensive. 

“Pine oil is the base of most remedies 
for respiratory ills, but with these one 
must dose, gargle or atomize—all cumber- 
some ways, and most times unsuccessful. 

“Breathing pine air is Nature’s way to 
relieve, and with the Aromaire you get 
instant action, and quickly the entire res- 
piratory tract is lubricated with the vapor.” 

There is, Mr. Bryan assures us in a later 
paragraph, “no hokum about this,’ and 
concludes with an offer to send his de- 
vice on approval. An interesting mail- 
order presentation. 


Two Sentences That Mean 
More Than a Freshet of Words 


As a relief from the usual long and ar- 
gumentative missive, I commend this little 
two-sentence thought stimulator. It comes 
to me from W. Scott Kendrick, manager 
of the Roach-Reid Company, Buffalo, New 
York agents for the Ediphone. There's a 
ring of sincerity and conviction here. 

“Perhaps you think it will take hours of 
your time to learn to use an Ediphone, 
and so you dismiss its consideration. 

“Allow me to show you this instrument 
and in three minutes (yes, I mean three 
minutes) you will dictate to it success- 
fully.” 


Terse, Sans Frills, But Every 
Response Brought an Order 


We've elaborated so much in this de- 
partment on the virtues of simplicity, that 
we will practice our own doctrine by let- 
ting the following letter be its own elo- 
quent comment. Signed by C. Disher, sec- 
retary of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
it brought in a 3% response. And every 
inquiry was sold! 


SAVE 40% CHURCH INSURANCE 


“My Dear Pastor: 

“Why not cut your insurance cost 40%? 
Surely in these times when money is so 
hard to get and when every dollar is needed 
to pay salaries and expenses, it is highly 
important that you save wherever you can. 

“A special policy on churches permits us 
at this time to show you a real saving. Why 
not investigate this special policy? 

“All you need to do to learn the full 
details of this great saving is to fill out the 
enclosed card and mail it, no postage is 
required. You are in no way obligated— 
mail it now before you forget.” 

% * * 


I am pained to observe that, despite 
the pleas and admonitions of this de- 


partment, such hprases as “we beg to pre- 


sent,” “may we be privileged to offer,” 
“we take the liberty of calling your at- 
tention,” etc., are still prevalent in the 
land. Judging by current correspond- 
ence, what the letter-writers of this 
country need is a return to the bold 
standard. 
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The Three R’s in 
Washington 


(Continued from page 412) 


political economy who went with the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board under 
Mrs. Mary Harriman Rumsey. He is 
neither liberal nor conservative, walk- 
ing the tight rope with admirable ease. 

But, contrary to one’s expectations, 
Dr. Hamilton is not the Economic 
Adviser to the Board. That post goes 
to Russell Sage Foundationer Leon 
Henderson. His co-adviser on legal 
matters is the youngster of the group, 
New York Lawyer Blackwell Smith. 

These men, then, are the ones 
responsible to the nation and the 
President for the administration of 
National Industrial Recovery. As in 
everything, the President has appoint- 
ed the liberal and the conservative 
to combat each other to a formula 
from which he hopes to achieve the 
best points of each concept. His 
chances in this case look prosperous. 


An Open-Minded Group 


Each of the men, with the possible 
exception of the legal and economic 
advisers to the NIRB, has a wealth 
of background and experience from 
which to draw. Each of the men— 
and we hope Madam Secretary will 
forgive our general term—has that 
rare thing which is seldom found in 
adherents to causes: Reason. Each 
of the men may be expected to put 
aside prejudice, on more than one oc- 
casion, and follow the dictates of hon- 
est thought. That is a great deal to 
expect from any organization. But 
not too much. For the Little Father 
of the ‘average man” will be watch- 
ing over them all. The Blue Eagle 
eye of the President will not stray 
very far from his covey. 

But two definite things may be ex- 
pected from this Board: Relaxing of 
price control features in codes, and a 
strengthening of code enforcement. 
Perhaps, with Hillman, they may 
decide to shorten hours. Perhaps with 
Williams they may stray pee: “de- 
centralization” of labor in the iater- 
pretation of collective bargaining. 
Perhaps with Whiteside they may 
draw fewer and stronger codes. 

But no matter what happens, the 
President is pleased with his 
Solomonic gesture of dividing Gen- 
eral Johnson, and he smiles again. 
But, without Buffer Johnson, people 
will hold the President responsible for 
ny errors Mr. Richberg’s agencies al- 
Ow to creep it. For that reason, if 
for mo other, few errors are in 
»rospect, few chances of criticism 
from. either labor or industry. 
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Success Bond 
Conference Bond 
Chieftain Bond . 
Neenah Bond 


Glacier Bond. . 


Most people have learned not to 


trust the eye against the hand of the shell-game operator. You can't trust 
the eye alone in judging bond papers either. Actual performance on the 
various bond paper jobs is the only dependable guide. @ Shop-testing—an 
extra operation at the Neenah mill—proves the performance of all the 
Neenah Guaranteed Bond Papers, makes possible the guarantee that they 
will satisfy you in every bond paper requirement. @ Therefore, it's safe to 
specify any of the grades listed below. Each is tub-sized and air-dried, a 
high value in its class. Clean new rags give these papers pleasing crisp- 
ness and texture, clear and even formation, efficient strength and dura- 
bility. Make the Neenah Owl watermark your guide to dependable bond 
paper quality. Complete samples of any Neenah paper will be (eg 


' i hae. 
sent on request. Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. aise 


NEENAH GUARANTEED BOND PAPERS 


Old Council Tree Bond 


- 100% Rag— 6 colors and white 
75% Rag— 5 colors and white 
65% Rag— white only 
50% Rag—16 colors and white 
50% Rag— 9 colors and white 
25% Rag— 8 colors and white 


The Best Papers are Made from Rags « Identify Rag-Content Quality by the Neenah Owl Watermark 
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Bureau of Census Report on 
Wholesale Trade for Ohio, 
1933, shows that Summit 
County (Akron) is exceeded 
only by two other counties. 
This report shows. Summit 
County with 304 Wholesale 
Establishments — net 1933 
sales of $130,051,000 and 
payroll of $8,649,000. 


PA KRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Member A.B.C.—A.N.P.A. 
Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


Represented by 
Story, Brooks & Finley 


THIS SALES TOOL 


is producing 


Volume 


and 


Profit 


It takes a little gift 
Sometimes to open = 
closed doors 


or 


melt the barrier to a pros- 
pect’s mind. Situations 
where a gift could be used 
properly may exist within 
our own company now. 
f so the Gits-NIFE is at 
your service. 


The 
GITS-NIFE 


is a useful little companion 
—so handy and unusual 
your prospect or customer 
will want to carry it with 
him constantly. pnd time 
it is used your imprinted 


name (or slogan) on the The 
Side of this knife smiles out Gits- 
at the user, reminding him NIFE 


ready to render him, through 
reliable 


of your excellent products is also 
and the service you stand available 


Write us to learn how : 
companies with sales Stationers. 
Aw — —? ; a 
s- as an effec- TS as 
tive unit in sales strat- , / 
egy. \ ; 
/ 
7 
GITS BROS. MFG. CO. 
1847-62 S. Kilbourne Ave., Chicago / 


v 
FREE TO EXECUTIVES. We will send a free 
sample GITS-NIFE to demonstrate its 
effectiveness as a sales tool. Write on company 
letterhead and please use your title. 


the manufacturer. 


H’sefurn. & Dru 
Kitchen- and 


Policies Which Affect Retailers’ Likes and 
Dislikes 


The table below gives the percentage relationship which the pro and con votes 
under each policy bear to the grand total of reasons advanced by three departments 
of department stores and the four groups of Ohio specialty stores. 
ment stores and specialty stores price policies and quality of product received the 
largest number of mentions, but these two factors were of relatively lesser im- 
portance in the department stores. The attractiveness of the product means far 
more to the department stores, as do also the various forms of advertising done by 
This is also true of prompt shipments. 


Department Stores—— 


oilet 


In both depart- 


Specialty Stores 


ware Goods Electrical Druggists Grocers Hardware Jewelers 
Per Cent 
i OE: iv ecccnventeaneks 14.8 17.5 13.6 33.2 29.7 33.2 24.0 
Cost SANGRE oc cvcsccecsce 8.3 7.3 7.9 6.8 8.5 7.0 7.3 
Sales representatives .........- 9.8 8.4 9.7 7.6 8.4 9.0 4.8 
Quality of product ........... 17.2 8.6 15.3 19.1 16.4 20.4 23.5 
Attractiveness of product...... 12.5 12.1 10.9 3.7 4.4 4.3 8.9 
Magazine advertising ......... 10.5 12.7 10.0 7.4 8.8 5.9 11.3 
Newspaper advertising ........ 4.6 7.0 7.9 5.4 5.6 3.6 3.3 
Radio advertising ............ 2.4 4.8 4.2 3.0 4.1 1.1 3.0 
Store and window displays..... 7.0 7.8 7.4 6.0 4.0 » 4.9 
Prompt shipments ............ 10.3 11.4 10.9 4.8 5.9 4.9 5.5 
ee EE sb cba vedkeedceuscnee os 3.5 2.5 2.2 3.0 3.6 5.3 3.0 
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House Furnishings & Kitchenware 


Makers Get Critical Once Over 


(Continued from page 401) 


Down in Oklahoma City a buyer 
praises the American Stove Company, 
Fostoria Glass Company and National 
Enameling & Stamping Company be- 
cause of ‘their responsibility and 
courteous attitude toward dealers.” 

In St. Louis a buyer of one of the 
class stores says: ‘For twenty years 
we have educated our customers to 
buy Wearever aluminum, so we con- 
tinue to buy and sell it.” 

Another Minneapolis store makes a 
special comment on the Corning 
Glass Company by saying: “The 
quality of Pyrex ware with its guar- 
antee makes it an excellent item to 
carry.” But the same buyer doesn’t 
like S. C. Johnson & Company be- 
cause “Johnson wax is carried every- 
where and the price does not show a 
liberal profit.” 

An interesting comment was made 
by a St. Paul buyer, who says: “A. 
S. Boyle (Old English wax) spon- 
sored a magician for a house furnish- 
ings fair which we held in the de- 
partment a few months ago, and the 
feature was tremendously successful.” 

Another Minnesota store was par- 
ticularly pleased with the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company because, he 
says, “they have a policy of working 
out special promotion deals with sea- 
sonal campaigns and lower prices on 
certain items. This special coopera- 
tion assures us a quick turnover of 
stock.” 

A Kansas City buyer says about the 
Simmons Company: ‘They -have cre- 
ated so much good will in the public 
mind that customers want their prod- 


uct to such an extent that it is the 
only one that can be sold.” 


Next Survey: What Are the 
Best Test Markets? 


In the November 1 issue we will 
publish one of the most interesting 
surveys of the entire series. One hun- 
dred and _ twenty-nine executives 
among national advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies cooperated in pick- 
ing the best test markets for a certain 
product. 


New England Admen Plan 


Convention for Nov. 8-10 

Officers of the First District, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, 
comprising advertising clubs through- 
out New England, are now making 
plans for their Fifteenth Annual Con- 
vention to be held at New Haven, 
November 8, 9 and 10. Plans for 
the gathering are under the general 
direction of District Governor Donald 
W. Davis, Springfield Newspapers, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and Nathan 
B. Stone, of Stone’s College, New 
Haven, is general chairman of the 
Program Committee. The Advertising 
Club of New Haven, of which Ray- 
mond C. Gorman, of the* Wilcox 
Photo Engraving Company, is presi- 
dent, will be host to the convention. 

The convention opens with a recep- 
tion on Thursday evening and will 
close Saturday in time to attend the 
Yale-Georgia football game in the 
Yale Bowl. 
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pany, Camden, New Jersey, is giving 
away nearly a million of these tin banks 
to clinch the point that “vacuum cans 
save Boscul coffee’s fresh flavor.” Sales 
jumped 25% when the banks appeared. 


Newspaper ads batked up the distribu- 


tion. 


General Electric Tells 
Distributors How to 
Hire Door-to-Door Men 


On sizing up an applicant for a 
selling job, chat with him. Put him 
at ease. Draw him out. Start the 
conversation with “generalities” before 
asking such specific questions as 
“Where have you worked before?” 

Get him to talk—notice if he talks 
easily—convincingly, with enthusiasm, 
expresses himself clearly—this gives 
you an indication of his sales ability. 

Notice if he can smile. He repre- 
sents your store when he contacts your 
customers—you want that contact to 
be a pleasant one. 

Notice if he is apparently healthy 
and without any deformities. House- 
to-house selling is hard work and it 
takes a sound man to stand up to it. 

Notice his dress—if he is neat— 
will his appearance to your customers 
suggest a representative of an up-to- 
minute store or a store that is run 
down at the heels. Look for the little 
things—shoes with a shine, clean linen 
—a well-pressed suit may cover up 
naturally slovenly habits. 

Is he intelligent—does he quickly 
grasp and understand what you tell 
him? Has he sufficient education to 
be able to absorb the sales training 
you give him? Would he be willing 
to be taught, or is he the know-it-all 
type? 

Is he above the job—have his pre- 
vious earnings been much higher than 
the amount he will earn with you? 
Has he held important positions and 
feels that house-to-house work is a 
come-down? 

What is his attitude toward women— 
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Boscul’s Bank: William S. Scull Com- 


does he have respect for them? You 
can’t afford to turn a man loose as 
your representative who might build 
ill-will instead of good-will. 

If he is a sticker—does he jump 
from one job to another—does he 
live at home or is he a floater drifting 
from one furnished room to another? 
Has he responsibilities and others de- 
pendent on him, or is he foot-loose 
and free? 

What is his experience — does he 
understand human nature? Remem- 
ber he will be selling the John’s and 
Mary’s—he must understand their 
point of view to be successful. 


Has he any special qualifications— 
can he speak fluently a foreign lan- 
guage, or does he know the customers 
of a group such as foreigners, or rural 
people which form a generous pro- 
portion of your business? Is he able 
to support himself while getting start- 
ed—can he keep going while getting 
his feet down on the ground, or will 
he be making a “touch” from you or 
other of your men almost as soon as 
he is put on? 

Is he a hard worker ?—unless he has 
this qualification he will not make the 
grade as a house-to-house salesman. 
Tell him that house-to-house work is 


Amazing Results Obtained 
When Furness Trips to Ber- 
muda Are Offered as Prizes 
in Sales Contests ...... 


In one instance after another it's 
the same story . . . a gratify- 
ing increase in business — even 
the establishment of new sales 


records—when prize trips to 


Bermuda are offered in contests. 


And sales increases are not the only 
gain . . . there's probably no other 
form of award which is so desirable 
from every standpoint . which 
pays such handsome and long-lasting 
dividends in return. Such trips are 
bound to bring the men closer to- 
gether, build up an esprit de corps, 
inspire greater friendliness and loy- 
alty to the company. 


Nothing that you can offer can com- 
pare with a trip to Bermuda on the 
great "pleasure-planned" MONARCH 
OF BERMUDA or QUEEN OF 
BERMUDA. Let us give you the full 
details. You'll be amazed at the pos- 
sibilities and the surprisingly small in- 
vestment involved. We'll be pleased 
to cooperate in planning a campaign 
and helping you promote it. 


Ask About Sea-Going 


Conventions! 


They're becoming more and more popular 
every year, offering many advantages over 
ordinary conventions. The great Furness 
ships are ideally suited for a complete 
work-and-play program. Full details on 
request. 


For information regarding convention rates, etc., apply Furness Bermuda Line, 


Convention Dept. 34 Whitehall St., 


|e 2 


307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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An Excellent Research 
and Promotion Director 
is Available for a New 
Connection. 


He knows how to get facts 
and marshal them into form 
for sales divisions... 
thinks and talks in terms 
of sales... has been a 
salesman, and a good one, 
of intangibles ... knows 
how to get and develop 
field information into 
promotion material. 


Possesses a convincing, 
friendly personality... 
is a member of a large or- 
ganization today ... but 
wants to enlarge his op- 
portunities. 


The editors of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT will be pleased to 
give additional details to 
interested parties. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


convenient 


Accessible to Philadelphia's stores, 
theatres and business offices ... Mod- 
ern in make-up and management... 
Service that bows gracefully to the 
whims of those it serves... And the 
appeal of less than “‘top” hotel rates. 


Single Rooms 


from $350 


Double Rooms 


from $500 


1200 Outside 


Rooms 
1200 Modern 


CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 
THE LARGEST UNIT IN THE UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 


not easy—notice whether he bounces 
back or is quickly discouraged. Does 
his conversation indicate that he hus- 
tled on previous jobs or that he 
loafed? 

Consider age, too, as a factor in a 
man’s ability to work hard and long 
hours. 

Experience is not an essential with 
a house-to-house salesman if he is 
willing to learn. 


A- DISTINGUISHED | 
MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Appress as low as 


Surprising isnt it that for so little 
you can enjoy ne ony ) 

and the distinction of a Michiga 
Avenue aa Small, wale the 
Auditorium is Chicago’s mosl popular hotel. 


DEL 


° il 


af Mi i 
ii 


Stay at this completely modernized, 
famous hostelry on your next visit 
to Chicago. Close to the Loop 


-with easy access to every- 

thing worth while. Auditor- 
ium food has been famous 
for more than a generation. 

ty Michigan Avenue at 

i Congress Street 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
eee oe ULATION, ETC., 
QUIR BY THE ACT OF 
EMARCH 3, 1933 


Of SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1934. 


STATE OF NEw YorK, : 
CouNTY OF New York § 5S 


Before me, a Notary Public, 
State and county aforesaid, personall appeared 
Raymond Bill, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of SALES MANAGEMENT and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 

ate shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in_sec- 
tion 537, Postal Laws ‘and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 


ager are: 
Inc., 420 Lex- 
. a 


in and for the 


Publisher, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
ington Avenue, New York, N 

Editor, Raymond i, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. 

Managing Editor, A. . a. 
Avenue, New York, 


Business Manager, Philip ie 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. hat the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stoc If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 


SALES MANAGEMENT, INc., Bill Bros. Pub Corp., 
Caroline L. Bill, Raymond Bill, Edward Ly- 
man Bill, Randolph Brown, and J. B. Spillane, 
all of 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
The Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. H. G. Trine, R. A. Trine, T. > 
Reid, J. H. Frohlich, P. R. Means, M. 
Aspley, all of Chicago, Ill, M. D. pany 

. C. Aspley, J. T. Kemp, all of Glencoe, 

Ill. E. H. Shanks, Evanston, IIl. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said cwo pet tagraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and_ conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
pends, or other securities than as so stated by 

im. 

5. That the average number of copies of ea 
issue of this publication sold or iScibuied 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 

scribers during the months preceding the late 
0 ee ee ee ee 
(This information is required from daily publi- 
cations only.) AYMOND BILL, 

Editor. 

x to and subscribed before me this ist 
day of October, 1934. 

(Seal) Ww». A. Low. 


Notary Public N. Y. Co. No. 573. Reg. No. 
51334 


Commission expires March 30, 1935. 
Certificate filed in Queens Co. Nu. 1091 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


Oklahoma’s 1934 Gold Gush 
Taps New Reservoirs of Wealth 


With the past year, rich, new discoveries 
of oil in central Oklahoma have focused 
the eyes of the oil world on Oklahoma City. 
Ten big fields have been discovered, five 
of them in a six-county area surrounding 
Oklahoma City. The producing area in 
Oklahoma County itself is now seven miles 
long, with an average width of two and 
one-half miles, in some sections pushing its 
way close to the business heart of the city. 
In this total area of eighteen square miles 
are 1,000 producing wells, with a daily 
potential production of 2,000,000 barrels. 
All of this development has come since 
1928, since which time it has developed to 
a point where only two counties in the 
country produce more oil. 

What this means to sales executives 
whose products are distributed in this area 
—or should be— is told in a book just off 
the press by The Daily Oklahoman and 
Oklahoma City Times. Intriguing photo- 
graphs of oil field operations, maps show- 
ing locations of fields in the Mid-Conti- 
nent oil field area, statistics revealing the 
number of persons whose income is derived 
from oil field operations (316 companies 
in Oklahoma City alone, employing 11,200 
persons and supporting a population of 
36,700), and other statistics showing the 
many factors other than oil contributing to 
the market wealth make this book of 
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genuine significance to sales and advertising 
executives. Write H. E. Ramsay, promo- 
tion manager, Daily Oklahoman-Times, 
Oklahoma City, for “The Gold Gush of 
1934.” 


Radio Enhances Two 
Distinguished Names 


A masterly piece of work is NBC's 
latest promotion piece, a souvenir of the 
1934 series of Cadillac-LaSalle symphony 
concerts. Published in a _ distinguished 
format, for distribution to executives re- 
sponsible for the sale of upper-income 
bracket products, it is not in itself a “‘suc- 
cess story” but rather a tribute to the high 
standard set by each Cadillac concert 
through the sixty-piece symphony orchestra, 
guest conductors and solo artists. It will 
be followed by a study showing “How 
NBC Helped Cadillac and LaSalle Meet the 
Challenge of 1934,” this book summariz- 
ing the details, and giving the “how” and 
“why” of radio’s part in the campaign. 

John F. Reeder, then advertising manager 
for Cadillac, has described the campaign as 
being highly successful, creating interest in 
the new series of cars, evoking expressions 
of pride in ownership by thousands of 
Cadillac owners, and stimulating the entire 
dealer and distributor organization. The 
first book is confined to the conductors, 
artists, and programs. The edition is limit- 
ed, as indicated above. Executives directing 
sales of quality products will find it a 
stimulating commentary on radio selling. 
For information regarding copies, address 
E. P. H. James, promotion manager, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, RCA Build- 
ing, New York. 


Guide to Big Business 


in Home Modernization 
Information of intérest to manufacturers 
of lumber, cement, paint, wallboard, roof- 
ing, wallpaper, air-conditioning equipment, 
plumbing supplies, heating equipment, elec- 
trical fixtures, bathroom equipment, and 
their advertising agencies, is condensed in 
“The Song of the Hammer and the Saw,” as 
published by the Capper Publications. 
Since home modernization has started, ac 
cording to the thesis of this study, it is 
well to know where the homes are, whether 


they are rented or owned, and how to reach 
the largest home-owning group in America. 
Of the 1,750,000 Household subscribers, 
71% own their own homes, according to 
Capper’s promotion staff. Follow cerain 
comparisons between the small town aad 
the metropolitan market, especially dedi- 
cated to manufacturers who think largely 
in terms of cities. Write Marco Morrow, 
The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kan- 
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The Preservation of 
Principal Was Never More 


Important Than NOW 


For that reason more and more inves- 
tors are turning to competent invest- 
ment counsel. They appreciate the 
advantage of an unbiased source of 
guidance which truly “Represents the 
Buyer.” 


Brookmire has enjoyed a preeminent 
place in the field of economic and 
financial counsel. Its 30 years of un- 
interrupted service has enabled it to 
go far beyond the ordinary ‘market 
analysis” in making recommendations. 
Our staff is constantly at work on 
the present and future -problems of 
industry. 


Such a service can be valuable to you. 
Write today for a description with 
latest reports on the investment and 
business outlook. 


Address Department SM-83 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation 
Investment Counselors 
and Administrative Economists 
Founded 1904 
551 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


POSITION WANTED 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS WRITTEN WITH 
an earnest and sincere desire of attracting the atten- 
tion of a sales manager or executive who needs a 
man with the following qualifications: A record of 
sales accomplishment, capable correspondent, edu- 
cated, diplomatic and loyal and who is seeking a 
position that demands ability plus hard work. Age 
33, married, with one child. Your answer to this 
advertisement will in no way obligate you, but may 
lead you to a man who is honestly striving for an 
opportunity to build a successful life career. Please 
address Box 417, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Being NEITHER YOUNG NOR _ BEAUTIFUL, 
I concentrate on being useful (vide Ben Franklin). 
Have been a trade paper editor tor years, and now 
a free lance in search of work. Can write forceful 
and lucid English. Will prepare folders, ero 
catalogs, sales literature, at modest prices. 


INL Ye, 


competent and dependable. Can cover all details. 
Inquiries imply no obligation whatever. Frank 
Kirk, Room 1632, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Phone: State © 1266. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $26,000. 

This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
24 years’ recognized standing and reputation Car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure in- 
dividualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2, -_ send only name and address for details. 
R. BIXBY, ig 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


NRA have brought to the front the existence of 
two schools of thought or philosophies that—while 
they have existed, one in the open and the other under 
the surface—are now both very much in the “gold fish 


CT xe SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT: The changes in 


bowl.” The one that has always been in the open, and 
the one upon which the scheme of NRA and AAA has 
been based is the philosophy of scarcity or the theory that 
the road to recovery is laid by limiting production, whether 
of the field or the factory, to the present purchasing ca- 
pacity of the people... . 
remained in the background, but is now emerging into the 


The other, which has heretofore 


light of discussion and serious consideration, is the philoso- 
phy of plenty, or the theory that there are some forty 
million people within the confines of the United States 
who are in need of more products of both the field and 
the factory. In Washington there has recently developed a 
strong and growing undercurrent in favor of the philoso- 
phy of plenty, and a doubt as to whether shortening sails 
will bring the ship to port as surely and as rapidly as the 
opposite course. The American Federation of Labor has 
just declared in favor of the philosophy of plenty. These 
are trends of unique significance. 
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ANGEROUS ADVERTISING: Many a publisher, 
advertising agent and advertiser has spent a goodly 
number of hours worrying about the possible im- 
position of advertising regulations by the United States 
They have been deeply concerned not only 
about the effect on their individual profits but even on the 


government. 


continued existence of their respective businesses. Hence, 
the widescale opposition against the so-called Tugwell Bill. 

. So far, advertising has been left fairly free to wend 
its own way, except for such waywardness as is patently 
and provably misleading or fraudulent. But this com- 
parative freedom from regulations with teeth cannot be 
maintained solely through the employment of good political 
strategy as and when legislative attempts to control adver- 
tising arise within the halls of Congress. The ultimate 
answer as to what happens lies in how advertising conducts 
and controls itself when given free rein to “pursue life, 
liberty and happiness’’ according to choosings of its own. 
Therein lies the real menace of arbitrary regulation. If 
advertising cannot keep itself within reasonable bounds, a 
demand for control will spring up from public sources. 
That demand, moreover, will have to be satisfied... . 
Along this line, recent developments in the field of spiritous 
liquors may be of no small significance. Back in the days 
when the sale of hard liquor was first authorized, FACA 
(Federal Alcohol Control Administration) undertook to 
draft and impose a set of advertising regulations based 
largely on the regulations already proposed for liquor labels. 
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Partly, if not largely, through the efforts of ABAC (Alcohol 
Beverage Advertising Council), a cooperative body repre- 
senting magazines, newspapers and business papers con- 
cerned with liquor advertising, these proposed advertising 
regulations were stayed. The industry, so to speak, was 
given a reasonably long opportunity to show how it would 
conduct itself if left to its own devices. The results in the 
main have been good. But there have been some “sore 
thumb” exceptions. While we do not speak with either 
official authority or sanction, it now appears that these very 
exceptions are likely to compel FACA, however reluctantly, 
to step in with advertising regulations of one sort or an- 
other. If so, industry may be said to have forced the 
issue due to its inability to control its own affairs with 
satisfactory discretion. . . . For purposes of analysis, let’s 
be even more specific as to the exceptions that come under 
the heading of what certain people regard as dangerous 
advertising. Here are a few: (1) Scotch whiskey is being 
advertised on the basis of its age when only a small fraction 
of the content qualifies under the age featured in the adver- 
tising; (2) Napoleon brandy and other super-old brandies 
are being promoted at a price which is not in keeping by 
several hundred per cent with even European prices on truly 
old brandy and without any supporting evidence that the 
product sold domestically is truly and wholly as represented ; 
(3) Certain large distillers have currently advertised 
Canadian type whiskey on a basis which by omission con- 
ceals important information about the true character of the 
product being advertised; (4) Other large distillers in 
a quite prominent manner have openly sought to deprecate 
types of whiskey being sold by their competitors; (5) 
a New York merchant advertises “gin 100% distilled,” 
which implies 100% proof; (6) Certain advertising defi- 
nitely implies the product featured emanates from geo- 
graphical locations from which the product does not in 
fact originate. To many people, some or all of 
these so-called exceptions may not seem at all like dan- 
gerous advertising and, of course, everyone is entitled to 
his own opinion. But in these border line examples 
SALES MANAGEMENT sees the possible foundation be- 
ing laid for advertising regulations which may be applied 
not only to the advertising of spiritous liquor but also to 
many other products. Wherefore, in the interest of adver- 
tising and the innumerable companies whose success is so 
inseparably bound up with advertising, we counsel adver- 
tisers to exercise greater care than ever with respect to the 
honesty and completeness of the representations contained 
in their advertising copy, as well as to the competitive ethics 
involved therein. Simultaneously, we suggest to adver- 
tising agents, publishers and the 
owners of other types of advertis- Bll 
ing media that they exercise a | On4 ! 
greater and greater degree of in- 

fluence to these same ends. 
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